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the words following, to wit 
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copies of maps, charts, and books, to the authors ai^d proprietors of such 
copies, during the times therein mentioned.*' — And aiko to* the ac(» 
entitled, *< An act supplementary te an act entitted, " An act for the 
encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, charts and 
books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies during the times 
therein mentioned," and extending the benefits thereof to^ the arts of 
designing, eagraring, and etching historical and other prints.". 
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planters in the province, had acquired the greater 
part of his estate by his sagacity and industry. 
Though the maker of his own fortune, he did not 
&ink that money was every thing; and determinea 
4o bestow on his. son a more valuable inheritance 
than the land and slaves wiiich were to descend to 
him. tlis wisdom found its reward. By a good 
educatidn, his son was enabled td render important 
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HEYWARD. 



As mathematicians, in demonstrating a general 
truth, employ a particular diagram, the life of 
Thomas Hey ward may be selected to illustrate the 
purity of design, the self-devotion, and the enlight* 
ened forecast, of the patriots who achieved the in- 
dependence of the United States of America. 

Mr. Thomas Hevward, the eldest son of colonel 
Daniel Heyward, of St. Luke's parish, in the pro- 
vince of South Carolina, was born in the year of 
our Lord 1746. His father, one of the wealthiest 
planters in the province, had acquired the greater 
part of his estate, by his sagacity and industry. 
Though the maker of his own fortune, he did not 
&ink that money was every thing; and determined 
4o bestow on his. son a more valuable inheritance 
than the land and slaves wiiich were to descend to 
him. Ilis wisdom found its reward. By a good 
educatidn, his son was enabled to render important 



4 HEYWARDe 

services to his country, and^prepared f6r that sta*- 
tion in the congress of the United States, which has 
connected the name of Hey ward .with one of the 
most memorable acts, not only in the history of the 
United States, but in that of human nature^ Unen- 
lightened by culture, the mind of young Hey ward 
might have been directed to unworthy pursuits, and 
his wealth have ensnared, if not destroyed, his early 
virtue. He might have thought himself too rick 
to act a decided part in so momentous a contro- 
versy, and the fear of losing his inheritance, would 
thus have deprived his country of his valuable ex- 
ertions, and have excluded him from the /honours 
of patriotism. Nothing but an enlightened feeling, 
superior to ordinary calculation, could have induc- 
ed him to brave the hazards of a rievolution. No 
portion of the country had more to adventure thus 
the southern section, and no. limb of the union was - 
more severely laeer^tedv Amid the devastations of 
estates, the labours, the contumely, the dangers^ 
the imprisonment, and. the e^^ile, to which all. the 
patriots were exposed, few 7 encountered more pri- 
•vatiotis and positive evils, than Thomas Hey ward. 
At an early age, young Heyws^rd was placed at^ 
the best school in the province. The ancient lan- 
guages were then diligently taught in the schools^ 
and he acquired such a knowledge of LatiQ> as en- 
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HEYWARD. 5 

abled liim to read the Roman histomns aiid poets, 
and to imbibe tbeir lessons of liberty. From school 
he was removed to the office of Mr. Parsons, a 
lawyer celebrated for his learning and dexterity. 
In the pages of Kackstone he iearaed to reye*^ 
fence the English constitnticm, and especially its 
m<H-e valuable feature, the popular or representa- ' 
tive branch. That all supfdies to the crown must 
proceed from the people themselves, through their 
representatives, was a maxim of the Ekiglidi law 
which coold hardly have escaped his attention, in 
his e^rly reading. The sacredness of property in 
the estimation 4i>f the common law, was impressed 
upon hiin in every page. This principle, he found, 
ws\s the parent of a voluminous code, and an intri- 
cate science. It apologized for the endless reports 
of cases, and relieved them of their tediousnesa 
^rom his professional studies, he thus became ne- 
cessarily familiar with those principles by which 
Hke colonial questions were afterwards to be settled. 
( After the usual term of study, he was, according 
to the cQurse of education then prevalent, sent to 
England to be entered in one of the Inns of Court. 
It does not appear that he placed himself in a law* 
yer's office, to while away the period between 
youth and manhood, before he took possession of 
his estate. His. expectations from his father might 
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baire furnudiMi hitn with a pka foi^ ilidotencfe or in- 
diil^reiice, or only called forth a decebt attention 
to his studies; but be valued his fortune only as it 
enabled him to strengthen and enlarge his mind, 
and to qualify himself for piiblie pursuits. In the 
Temj^, he therefore pursued his studies with the 
zeal which characterise their cdmmencement, and 
emulated the diligence qf those, who could look 
only to a profession for advancement. In England 
he found also an additional motive for exertion. If 
it was not there that he first learJD^ the distiAetion 
between an Ekiglishman and a cploniist; it was there 
that he was most painfully wounded by Jt Pride 
is a striking feature in the ^English character. 
Glorying in their country, they think they have a 
right to be proud, add they do not merely yield to 
the sentiment but cherish it as ennobling. Now, 
however becoming this may Wppear to its votaries, 
it is seen in a less amiable light hf its^ objects, and 
its victims. In the colonies, the pieople cherishdd 
the idea th^t they were of the English race, and 
endeavoured to associate themselves with the mili- 
tary, the civil, and the literary, glory of England^ 
The colonists read SHakspeare and Milton with the 
feelings of Englishmen, tt was their ambition 

r 

« ThjEit Chatham's language Was their mother tongue,' 
« And WolPs greatname compatriot with their own." 
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JBat fa jjSi^laiid ike colMirt was iaugfat Id be lew 
aspiring* At every irtep he was met by some mor* 
tifying distinctioiiSy wbicfa cheeked his presumptioD; 
mi though the laws made no diffi^reace between 
&e sufa^set;! of the c^wn, whether born at home 

» 

or abroad, the pride of the English would not per*^ 
mk them to, receive, as equals, a colonial race, un- 
adorned by a mobility, and unsupported by heredii* 
tary woftlth. In the intercourse of society, nediing 
makes a deeper impression on the youthful mind, ot 
will be more keenly resented^ than a coirtemptuous 
deportment The practice which prevailed in the 
southern proirinces, of completing the education of 
their youth in England; had not, therefore, the ef* 
feet oC binding ftiter the links which unted the 
BKither country and tibe cokmies. 

The mwtttcatiens to which our youth wereof* 
ten ^posed in Bngknd^ rather sent them home 
with alienaied afections; aad the sentiment that 
America cHHild be* nothing of herself, so long as she 
was dependent upon Europe, . gradually gained 
^und. In all appointmeiits^ civil apd military, for 
theeolMtes, an unwisegovemment cheristod ra- 
ther than repressed these distinctionsjmd jealousies. 
Places of confidence and profit were committed al- 
postentlrely^ to Europeans, and' America was go^- 
emed^ not as an integral member of the Britirii 
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empire, but as a dependent province, weoted afkd 
admiimtered only for the advantage of an insolent 
step-mother. This degradatioii was felt by all,. bnt 
even the most enHgfatened, though . sensible . that 
there was something wrong in the telatiodb ^f the 
two countries, knew not what was the reviedy. 

After completing bis studies in the Middle Tem^ 
pie, Mr. Hey ward set out upon his travels. Seve- 
ral years were spent in visiting different ctantries 
on the continent of Europe. Nor was his tour uHt"* 
profitaUe to him. He endeavoured to trarel with 
the spirit of a patriot, that undazasled by the mag- 
nificence of Europe, he might preserve his. heaiN; 
true to America, With such livings, he could not 
but compare the general industry, the moderate 
fortunes, the absence of ejttreme poverty, the 
equality of ranks, the simple style of living, and 
the domestic felicity in America, with^he bloated 
wealth, die aristooratie pride, the pauperiwi, the 
luxury, and the licentiousness, which glared upon 
him from every direction,. in Europe. He was not 
insen»ble of her advancen^ntin science, letters, 
and arts, and the conveniences and elegances of 
life J but he loved to turn his eyes towardr those 
contrasts which would strengthen his attacha^nt 
to the place of his birth, ai^ tlie hoole of bis alfec; 
X tions, 
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UtitaiAted by gay life, and contented Mrith the 
moderation of his own country, he returned from 
Europe. ^ He brought back an understanding im* 
proved by books and men. Society and pleasure 
had not aitienated him from his profession; and he, 

therefore, entered immediately upon the labours 

« 

^tiie law. In 1773, he was united to^Miss Ma- 
tiiews, a lady of an imiable temper, and a beautiful 
person. In ber society, his affectionate dispositions 
were indulged and cherished. In the midst of his 
^ibestic enjoyments and professional advancement^ 
the diflferenfees between England and the colonies, 
which had only been* allowed to repose since 1764, 
were rene w^. Mr. Hey ward was no stranger to 
tb^ principles which, alone .could reconcile them; 
nor would his zealous temper permit him to specu- 
late merely on the questions in dispute. He could 
not be ignorant of the weight ^hich his fortune, his 
edueation, and bis profession, gave him in society; 
he, therefore, early associated himself with the 
vener&ble leaders of the revolution. 
- Uniting a fearless with an amiable temper, he 
soon became a favourite with the people. He was 
elected to tbe first revolutionary asseoibly in the 
province, and shortly after chosen a member of the 
council of safety, an office bestowed only on the 
determiDed and the prudent. Their powers were 

VOL. IV. — c. 
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discreticmary, and their duties grave and weighty. 
To collect iDtelligenee, to awe the diMfeoted, to 
direct the public mind, and to see that the youthful 
commonwealth suffered no injury, were serFices 
which demanded no small portion of wisdom and 
courage, ability and address.^ 

Without such a machine, the revolution must 
have moved heavily along. Uis fidelity to this trust 
recommended him to higher bonouvs. When, in 
1775, on the expectation of an invasion, John RuU 
ledge and Christopher Gadsd<$a were recalled fronn 
congress to be employed at home in (he defenee of 
the state, Mr. Hey ward was selected to supply one 
of the vacancies. His.inpdesty led ^im to hesitate 
in accepting the appointment, and- he only yielded 
to the wishes of a respectable delegation of citieens. 
He arrived at Philadelphia in time to attend .4n his 
place upion the discussion of American Indep^^ 
dence; and found himself in the midst of that assem* 
bly of sages, whose sagacity s^nd intrepidity had 
reminded a Chatham of the > fajthers of^ ancient 
Rome. Here he was daily enligbteMd and eleva- 
ted by the mellow wisdom of Franklin; the injdig- 
nant eloquence of Adams, and the aspiring genius 
of Jefferson. - 

* 

America had before this been alienated firom 
England, by unkindness and oppressiott: to cut asun- 
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der their paveHed ties, and Id extinguish the last 
hope of Feoonciliation, was all that remained to be 
done. 

To* unite in ihattnemorable instrument, in which 
th0 fruititess language ot remonstrance gateway 
to an animated' enumeration of our wrongs, and a 
eahn but firm assertion of our rights, was one <^ the 
• £rst duties that he was called upon to discharge. 
* - Jn. 1778, Mr. He^ward was elected a judge of 
tbe crittiinal «nd civil courts of the new govern- 
neiit. It was not a place to flatter the ambition of 
^ mei&ber of the <2ongress of 1776, and Air. Hey- 
.ward^s fortune plated him above pecuniary con- 
siderations. A sense ofpublic duty alone induced 
hiiD to tjpJce a judicial office, when it wasyetunde- 
cided whether the judge might not be punished as 
9l traitor. He was soon- called to a psinM exercise 
of his authority. While the British army ky in 
the neighbourhood of Charleston, he presided at the 
trial and condemnatioQ of tome persons charged 
with 9 treasonable correspondence, who were af- 
terwards executed in sigb^ of the enemy's Imes. 
^his rendered him-obnoKious to the enemy, and in 
the capitulatidn of Charleston, 4t was thought that he 
was intended to be excluded from its benefits, by 
the article which excepted thote, who, under the 
mock forms of justice, had been instrumental in 
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putting to d^tlk his maje^y^a good ai^ loyal subr 
jects. 

Though appointed a judge, he still held a com: 
mission in the militia; and, in the affiiir at Beaufort, 
commanded a company gf the Charlestcm Ancient 
Battalion of Artillery. Th}s porps wto raised in the 
province, in the time of governor l^ittleton, and 
had served under him in his expeditioD against the; . 
Creeks. - 

General Moultrie now ccmimanded, a,t Beavfort, 
a milled force of regulars and militia; and of the lat- 
ter, the most efficient member waii the Charleston 

• ' • * * 

Artillery, a disciplined battalimi animated by the 
recollection of past services and &me. Their cou* 
rage and skUl could not have been placed undet a 
safer direction, for their two captains, Rutledge and 
Hey ward, if they had not a military reputation . tp 
sustain, were now to support with their bipod that 
cause which had sO often animated the eloquence of 
the one, and inspired the s§lf devotion of the other. 
The presence of two of the most diiitinguished 
patriots in the state, members of that celebrated 
congress which had given, independence to their 
country, also imparted interest and dignity to the 
scene. To the artillery was ascribed the, success of 
the day J nor was Mr. Hpyward without a trophy, 
of victory, in the wound which he received from a 
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musket ball. In the disastrous attack upon^van- 
nahy this carps had their share of suffi^ring and loss. 
When Charleston was besieged ,, he had attained to 
the cdtnmand of the battalion, whose steadiness and 
skill during the t^sdipusoperati^ns of the etieniy , ri- 
valled that of tlie veterans of the line. With the fall 
of the towfi, he became a ptisoner.of war. If fear or 
despondency could have evercome him, he would 
have made his peace with the conquerors, and se- 
cured both c his person and estate. But, though 
aware that if he allowed the day of mercy to pass 
away^ hb wsts one df tfacise to whom no future cle- 
mency would ^e extended, he, with the bravest 
and best ineh in the ck>untry,' adhered to the good 
oM cause, and tbotigh^f it even criminal to despair of 
thefortunesof the republic* This band of patriots 
were an odious and a dangerous dpectacl,e. They 
reproached the fallen virtue of those who had 
sought the protection^ of the enemies of their coun- 
try. Their heroism might yet arouse the sleeping 
patriotism t>f the timid anfd the dissponding; and 
under their courage the discontei^ted might one day 
rally. While any refused the oath of allegiance, the 
conquest of the prevince was incomplete. The 
lieutenant governor of the state, Christopher Gads- 
den, and all those who still considered themselves 
Americans, were therefore apprehended. From 
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among diMe, the leaders of the reTolotioD were 
selected to be transported to Augustine, while the 
younger patriots were confined in the prison ships 
in the harbrar of Charleston. ^ Judge Hey ward was 
among the former. His spirit w^to be brdcen 
neither by exile npr threats. Even his cheeffttlness 
was superior ta mi(^rtune,>an4 to the teusSc of 
^'God save the king/* he adapted the words of ^God 
save the states/' a song notw popular on festive oeeai^ 
sions, that under a loyal' tuiiie the prisoners might 
give |>lay to the feelingsof pMfiotism; - During his 
imprisonment, a party of the enemy ffotn Augus- 
tine visited his plantation, and seized and carried 
away all his slaves. No^intelrpositton on the part.of 
his friends was peunitted, and the. civil auHiority 
sanctionied this military plunder. The hatr^ to 
his name had nearly involved his brothei;s in a 
similar calamity; but their minority Was at 1^^ 
permitted to except tiiem^ from the devastatiofd. 

Though some of Mr. Hey ward's slaves were af- 
terwards reclaimed, one hundred and thirty of the 
number renwined amoi^ the sppils <^the enemy, 
and were probably transferred fromjtfie rice fi^ds 
of Carp^na to the sugar estates of Jamaica. 

The prisoners at Augustine were at length re* 
leased; hut bis ill fortune had not yet deserted hint. 
On his passs^ to Philaddphia h^ fell overboard^ 



^ 



an^ pnly escaped drowning by holdiiig to fte rud- 
der of the i^p until be was taken in. It was in Phi* 
ladeipbia that . die exiles from Carolina were first 
assured (hat their state was reconquered, «nd inde^* 
pendence rsecured. >:/^ 

But, as if infeHcity was the Jot of man, it was in 
the midst of the exultations (rf* the patriot, diat he 
was visited with the severest domestic affliction. In 
him^ pilbHe and private ^rtuerwere happily blend* 
ed, and the patriot and the husband were sustained 
by the saoier sensibility. In his gri^ibr the loss of 
the companiim.of. his youth, and the mother of his 
ddldren, every, otiier feeling was now swallowed 
up«- From this stale of mind he slowly recovered, 
and gradually found tranquillity in the discharge of 
his public duties. - 

Upon his return te Carolina, he resumed the la- 
bours of the beneh^ and continued to act astt judge 
until 1798: Qe was, in 1780^ aj^inted a member 
of the convention for foirming a state coiistitiition. 
In this dignified body, concentrating the experi* 
ence, the ability, and the virtue, of the state, he con- 
tributed his* part to secure what he had before as* 

« 

sisted to advaiice, the bberty and independence of 
his country. He lived te see the states united un- 
der the federal constitution, and reverenced that in- 
strument as the palladium of national power, pros* 
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perity, and glorjr* From public labours and cares, 
he withdrew himself in 1791, and found in retire- 
ment and the bosom of his family, the calmness of a 
virtuous old age. .By a marriage m 1736, ^ith Miss 
E. Savage, he had secured a (Companion ^ his 
retiremeqt, by whose SQperipr uHdefr^tanding the 
caresof life were divided, and its ykcujtiesrsujpplred: 
Three childreu were the fruits of this marriage; 
and it was in the midst of a family, whose 'tender- 

, 

ness had smoothed the path of his 4c>wnward years, 
that he died at his. country seat, ill March, 1809. 

Though of a grave temper^ which was indicated 
by his countenance, he was not insensible to wit 
and pleasantry. In early life h^ was fimd of compa- 
ny, fro^ which heiseems only to have been es- 
tranged by the afflictions and the cares Which thick- 
ened upon him; His judgment was sound, and his 
disposition ardent. These are attested by the offices 
he filled, and the part that he bore in the devolution. 
His friendships, and th^ general esteem of his fel- 
low citizens, furnish proofs of the goodness )Df his 
heart. In his public duties^ he was honest, firm, and 
intelligent. He conscientiously ailid fearlesidy em^* 
barked in the revolution. He was neither blind to 
its dangers, ndr indifierent to its morality. His life, 
estate, and reputation, he cast upon the waters of 
strife. A successful revolution could confer no 
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more on him than on the humblest of his country- 
men. Though the prize was common, his stake 
was' among the largest. Of such a character, a 
stranger to public virtue can scarcely from a con- 
ception; and yet America produced thousands, in 
whom the promotion of the general weal was the 
predominating motive, who ventured upon the most 
desperate hazards under the influence qf a patriot- 
ism which stifled every selfish consideration^ nobly 
grasping at an assuried freedom, and a national in- 
dependence for themselves and their posterity. 

The lesson they teach is the only preservative 
of freedom. It can neifher be achieved nor main- 
tained without patriotism. By revolving in our 
minds the actions of the patriots of the revolution, 
we cherish the principles of liberty. Their lives 
are public property, and i^hould be embalmed for 
their posterity as the pabulum of public virtue. 
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Christiana river. 

The fiarentsof Mr. Read determined, ^tan early 
period, to confer 9ueh an education upon their son, 
a9 would enable him to. pursue one bf the learned 

professicms. The small number of schools was,.ftt 

•. • ' "' • 

tlia;t period, a seriaua dbstade to the dissemination 
pf knowledge. > The nearest repu^ble setaiinary to 
the resident of Mr. Read's parents, was ^ Ches- 
ter, in the pt!ovince of Peonsylvanio^ where he was 
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GfiORGB RiiiB WAS born in Cecil county, in the 
province of Maryland^ in the year 1734, and was 
the eldest of isix brothers. * His father, John Read, 
was the son of a wealthy citizen of Dublin, and 
having emigrated to America, settled in Cecil 
county, where he became a respectable planter. 
Soon after the birth of his eldest son, he removed 
to Newcastle county, in the province of Delaware, 
and established himself on the head-waters of the 
Christiana river. 

The parents of Mr. Read determined, ^t an early 
period, to confer such an education upon their son, 
a9 would enable him to. pursue one 6f the learned 

professicms. The small number of schools was,4it 

• . ' ■■' ■ 

that period, a serious dbstade to the dissemination 
pf l(nowledge. > The nearest repu^ble selninary to 
^e resident of Mr. Read's parents, was ^' Ches- 
ter, in the province of Pennsylvania^whiere he was 
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taught the rudiments ef th|^ learned hnffinges. 
From this school he was removed to New London, 
in the same province, and placed under the care of 
the Reverend Doctor Allison, a man eminently 
qualified for the arduous ta& of imparting instruc- 
tion to youth. Deeply versed in the learned lan- 
guages, his mind was free from the alloy too often 
mingled with the pure gold of classic lore; he ex^ 
plored the mazes of science in solitary study, with- 
out being ignorant of the world; without despising 
the beauties of elegant literature, and without ne- 
glecting the decencies of society. His knowledge 
of human nature enabled him quickly to discern 
the bent of a pupil's genius, his master vice, and 
dominant foible. 

Among the fellow-pupils of Mr. Read, were 
Charles Thompson, secretary qf Congress, Hugh 
Williamson, a member of that body from North 
Carolina, and Doctor Ewing, Provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, eminent as a mathemati- 
cian and astronomer. The meeting of the first three 
of these distinguished men must, under any circum- 
stances^ have been pleasing; but td meet; as it oc- 
curred in the present instance, in the first Congress 
oi America, a body endued with Roman spirit, and 
RomaYi virtue, — in that illustrious assembly, sur* 
rounded by the /guardians oC the rights of three 
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mtlltoDS of tbeir fellow iDeii»*--must have been to 
tbem a source t>f deep-felt gratific&tioD; * 

Mr. Read diligently pursued his studies under 
the care of Dr. Allison, until his seventeenth year, 
at which early age^ he was removed from school, 
and commenced the study of the law with John 
Mdtand, fisq. an eminent lawyer in the city of Phi- 

ladelphia. An education terminated at so early a 

.- ■ • ' 
period of life tniist necessarily have been incom- 
plete; but the disadvantage of being forced into the 
wbrtd with ^ sancty iftocic of knowledge, was com- 
mon to his contemporaries. Mr. Read actively ap* 
plied himself to the study of his profession. It re- 
quired more intense application at that period than 
at present, to qualify a young man for admission at 
the bar. The student was not then assisted by di-> 
^ests, abridgments^ and excellent elementary trea- 
tises on every ramification of the law. The exces- 
sive toil which, at that day, was requisite for the 
attainment of legal knowledge, was best calculated 
to form habits on which were: founded the most cer* 
tain presages of eminence at the bar, and' erudition 
on the bench. Henc6 Mr. -Read was conspicuous 
in after-life for research and accuracy, and the niar^ 
gins of ajmostevery book in the extensive law lib* 
rary which he possessed, whilst living, are eoyered 
with his noteti; ^ true is it, that the foundation of 
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industrious hdbits is always laid in early life. The 
confidence rejposed by Mr. M oland in the abilities 
of his young student was so great, that long before 
the ternk of his studies had expired, he entrusted 
him with his docket, and confided to him all his at- 
torney's buisness. Indeed, the talents, industry, and 
zeal, of Mr. Read, While in the office, of Mr. Mo^ 
land, generated atf attachment tdwardsr his pupil, 
stronger and more permanent than the relation of 

■ * • • • * 

lawyer and student usua^lly produces. 

In the year 1753, Mr. Read was admitted to the 
bar, at the early age (^ nineteen years. By the 
then existing laws of Mary l^tid, and the three low^ 
er counties on Delaware, he was, as eldest son, en- 
titled to two shares of his father's property. His 
first act, after his admission to the bar, was to re: 
linquish by deed all claim upon his father's estate, 
generously assigning as the reason* for this relin- 
quishment,. that he had received' his full portion in 
the expenses incurred by his education, and that it 

would be a fraud upon his brothers not to renounce 

• • .' ■ ' '.•■'.'• 

bisiegal right. ' , 

In the year 1754, he' 4setfled in Newcastle, aiid 

comtoenced the practice of the law, iu the then 

three lower counties on Delaware, and the sidjacent 

« • 

ones of Maryland. He found himself in the midst 
of powerful cornpetitors^-^men of great talents, and 
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coDSuminate lawy^r^j^amoDg whom were John 
Boss, then attorney general, Beojamin Chew, 
George Hoss, John Dickinsw, and Thotnas 
M'Kean. To have rapidly obtained full practice 
amopg such competitors, ii^, of itself,safficient praise. 
On the thirtietl)i of April, 1763, h^ succeeded John 
Ross as attorney general for the three lower counties 
on Delaware. He was the iir^ attorney general ex- 
pressly appointed for Hiese counties; as, before this 
jperiod, the attdf*ney^ general of Pennsylvania was 
the prosecuting p£Scer. iq Delaware. Mr. Read 
held this office until He was elected a delegate to 
theXsoqgress of 1775j he then resigned it,^declaring 
thajt he would not enter upon the arduous duties of 
a representative in that august body, trammelled 
with an office held from his Britannic Majesty. 

Mr. Read was pariicularly eminent as a deep 
read lawyer; and he was powerfully versed in spe- 
cial pleading,— the Ipgic of the law. His elocution 
was neither flowery nor rapidj cfn the contrary, he 
was soinewhat slow in his speech^ and negligent in 
his manner; but his profound legal knowledge, his 
solidity df judgment, ;jand his habits of close a^d 
cle)ar reasoning; gave him an influence with juried 
$ltidjudges» ^which the. graces of the most finished 
oratory would have failed to impart. His copclu- 
sionti were always founded on caltn and cautious 
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deliberation, w}uc\k seldom led him into error. His 

legal knowledge and judgment were so <M>nspi- 

* • . ■ * • 

cuous, tiiat his opinions were held in high and ge- 
neral estimation. 

In the year 176S, Mr. Read married a daughter 
of the Reverend George Ross, who nadibeen, dur- 
ing fifty yeafs^ pastor of Immanu^I Churchy in the 

* • • ' 

town of Newcastle.* It was one of his^^^nte 
maxims, that men ambitious erf" arrmng at the acme 
of their professions, i^ould never marry; -but his 
good sense taught him that the .i^acrifice of domei^tic 
enjoyment would be inadequately compensated by 
the highest honours. The understandinig of Mrs. 
Read, naturally strong, was carefully cultivatied by 
her father, who bestowed more attention upon her 
instruction than it was the common lot of females^ 
at that period, to receive. Her person was beauti- 
ful, her manners elegant, and her piety exemplary: 
Puring the revolutionary struggle, her tfials were 

many and severe. The enemy, constantly, on the 

,1 ■ , 

maritime border, pf Delaware, kept the state in per- 
petual alarm by |>redatory incursions: the British 
army, at different periods, occupied part^ of her 
territory, or majrched through it Frequent change 
of habitation was not one of the least evils vrhich 
accompanied the war of the revolution. Mrs. Read 
was almost always separated from her husband, 
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who was unremittiqgLy engaged in the .public ser- 
vice*. She Waspften coinpelled to fly from her 
abode, at a mpipent's warQing, with a large and ior 
^ant femily . But she never was dejected^ instead of 
increasing the heavy burden of a statesman's care 
by her cdtnplamts, she animated his fortitude by 
h^r firqnness. 

The domestic ffnjoyments of Mr. Read were soon 
intbrrupfed by the contest which, in 1705, com- 

• ■ . * 

mencea between Great Britain and the colonies. 
As Mr. Read held an office under the British go- 

V vernment, and pos^Sjsed great and acknowledged 
influence, his adherj^nceto the ISnglish ministers 

. would, no doubt, have ejisured him a share in the 

. preferments and pecuniary rewards;, lavishly be- 
stowed upon. thos^. who supported the schemes of 
oppression whic^h they had planned: but his patriot- 

. ismr and integrity, induced, him to take a decided 
part with those who opposed the aggressions of 
parliament, as soon as the disputes between the co- 
lonics and the mother coiKitry commenced. It was 
not ^vanity, but a proper estimate of his own abiU- 
ties,- and the. knowledge that they , were duly appre- 
ciated by his fellow-citizens, which assured him 
that he would be called upon to act an important 

. part in the momentous drama, as soon as his senti- 
ments became known. He Well knew that the post 
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of leader, wte&er civil or loiKtory, was aiooce'the 
post of daotgek^ aQd the place of . honor. Socces^ 
was problematical, and he could not -doubt that the 
British ministers, embittered by opposition, and 
flushed by yictwy , would, skigle^ tmt as yk^tiinSy 
those who had been most atctive and influential in 
opposing theii* designs. Clemency was Uttie to foe 
expected where vengeance c^uldb^ exercised un*- 
der the guise of policy, ^iit neither' interest, n^r 
fear, could divert him from taking the course which . 
he believed to be right,^nd^ once takefti, ^' indexible 
in faith,^' he never swerved trprii it: 

In October, 1765, he took his seat in the general/ 
assenrit>ly of Delaware, as ope c^the jreptesentatives 
from Newcastle county, which station he continued 
to occupy during the twelve ensuing years. Mr. 
R/ead Was ope of the committees which reported the 
numerous addresses made to. George th^ third by 
the Delaware legislature, on behalf of their Consti- 
tuents: these addresses merit tbei encomiums s6^ 
deservedly bestowed upon our revolutionary state 
papers. 

The fears, created by the very preamble of the 
statute repealing the statop tax, that the fiivourite 
schema of raising a revenue froni America, was not 
abandoned, were speedily and sorrowfully confirm- 
ed. The act of |)strliam%nt . imi)0sing duties in the 
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colonies, on tea, paper, painter's colours, and glass, 
passed in 1 767, ^xeited anew the apprehensions of 
the colonists; and coiiipelledi th^m to adopt the same 
measuires to render it inoperatiye, by which they 
bad endeavoured ta ifefeat the stamp act. 

. All agreement among th<e colonists not to import 
fipom the mother country, Was the measure best cal- 
culated to extort from her a redress of grievances: 
it wounded Her in ther most vulnerable point; for it 
waslnjuHiiUS to all, wHile i^ .was ruinous to many, 
of her merchants; It' was impossible to convince 
the Britidi cabinet that ihe Americans were ear- 
nest in thcuf oppdiitidn, unless tbey tested their 
sincerity by subjecting themselves to some great 
privations. In the early stages of the dispute, a 
redress p^ grievances was certainly their ultimate 
object: if any view's of independence had existed, 
the non-iraportatton agreements would have been 
preposterous, tor they»undqubtedly had the unibr- 
tuna te effect of augmenting the greatest evil Which 
tried the virtues of our foreiathel'S during the revo- 
hitionary contest,— scarcity of armjs, ammunition, 

* * - • , 

aiid clothing. 

The following is' an extract from a circular let- 
ter, addressed by Mr. Read to ijiis fellow citizens 
id the lower part of NiewiSastle county: it explains 
the reasons which caused the inhabitants of Dela* 
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ware to enter into a non-importation agreement at 
a later period- than their brother colonists: 

^^ In the present stru^le made for liberty by the 
colonies around usy.I hope* this government wJU ncrt 
be pointed at as unconcerned in ;.the cominoni c^use; 
Hitherto, the representatives cC the Mople -in as- 
sembly, have contributed their mite, with* other 
bodies of the like kiiui, through the .contineirt; it i^ 
now become more particubrly the)tmskiess o£ the 
people in geqeral to consider : their present sitcia* 
tion, and what may be fiirther done in.$Qppoirf;.of 
measures apparently necessary; I mean the non- 
importation agreements entered ii^o, from time to 
time, since the late act of parliainent imposing 
duties on tea, papeV glaSs^ ajid painter's colours. 
From our local circumstanceis, itseemed .unnecfes- 
i^ry Tor the people ofthi8gover.njaTenttd enter into 
resolutions of nQn-io(lpor^tion from the. mother 
country, as we. had no traders among us who im- 
ported goods from Great Britain, except in very 
small quantities, and iq vessels belonging to Phila- 
delphia, which was sufficiently guarded by the 
agreement of her own citizens, • Jj^tely it has been 
discovered that a few of the traders of that city 
have become tired of what they call virtuous a^ 
tempts to restore freedon* to America, and endea'^ 
voured to dtssetve the Philadelphia n<m4m|K>rta' 
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fibit agreement. One of the jHriticipal arguments 
itaade use of/is ihfe probability ti losing the trade 
of this gdvemment. t*hey say that the Marylaad 
noti^importation agreement^ having excepted many 
more articles of merchandize than that of iE^iladel- 
phia, the people here will form a connexion with 
the Maryiaodern in the way of tradoj introduced 
by going there to purchiase subh excepted articles, 
whidh -ferade may ccKitinue after all contests with 
the mother country are over. This is a plausible 
and fcH^ible argnment, and to remdve all the weight 
it may have, the inhabitants of the upper parts of 
this county, paHtcularly in and about the towns of 
Newcastle) Wilmington, Christiana, Newark, New- 
port, and Hamburg Landing, have resolved to sup- 
port the Philadelphia agreement It is now ip the 
power of the people of this government to lend a 

r 

helping^ hand, anid be of real use to the general 
onuse. Some of the people of New York have de- 
se^rted it; but, it is thought, will be brbught back 
to their duty. To prevent the like accident taking 
place at FhOadelphia, we ought to destroy the ar^ 
gument alledged before. Let us be content to con- 
fine our trade to its former channels^ there is our 
natural connexion^ let us forego some trifling con- 
venienc6s in hopes of greater advantage; rei^lye 
not to purchase ainy goods out of the government 
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but such as are excepted in the Pbiladelpbia agree* 

m 

ment, and &U upion scmie effectual measures to sup- 
port this, conduct'^ , . 

The agreement repommeoded by Mr. Reiad was 
soon very generally adopted. It was dated tl^e 
seventeenth of August^ 1769, andfratxied with much 
vigour and ability. After atatjng, jn enetgettc Ian? 
guage, the grievances which compelled them tq 
co-operate with their fellow jsplonijsts in the mea* 
sures best calcnlated to invite or* enforce redr^isfSi 
they ^' mutually promise^. declare, and ai^i'ee^upoja 
our word of honqUr, and the faith of Christians,'! 
" JPirsf-, That from and, after this date we^ will not 

import , intb any parf^ of America anj; gooda^ 

wares, or. merchandizQi, . what^peyer^ from any 

♦ " ' ' i' • ■ ■ ' "■ ' 

ptrt of Great 'Britain, contrary to the spirit and 
intention of the agreement of the merchants of 
the city of Philadelphia. 

*^ AS!scofui, That we nev:er^ will have ^ny dealing, 

• cdmiinerce,- or inteSrcourse- wbatever, with any 

man residing in anjr part of the British domi< 

nions, who shall, for. lucre or any other purpose^ 

. import into any part of America any article con*- 

trary to the said agreement. 

" Thirdfy, That any one of us whO; shall wilfully 
break, this agreement, shall have his. tiame pub- 
lished in the public newspapers, as a grayer of 
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tbe dvil rights of Americans, and lie forever 

after dwmed lO&mQUd, aad a betrayer of his 

country.*^ . «* 

It is a curious fact, that no noieasure was' devised 

for ^eteetipg viqlaters . of thi9 agreement until a 

.■'«■'■ • 

y0ar after it had been fbrmed: siidi wM the confi- 

dente in tibe viirfti^ ()i the coo^munity, that an in- 
action of the ^oom]pact w^as little apprehended. 
But wb<6n the enthusiasm which gave animation 
4Bd efficacy to this patriotic act, had in some mea- 
dare mb^ded, 'owing to the privations to which it 
subjected tho^ who^ haid idgned it, some individu-- 
als basely ferfeited I tbejr w0pd, their honour, and 
their christian faithf by violating tlie solemn pledge. 
Those whp ledi thc» van of the covenant-breakers, 
were store^keepers; /they had ndt perhap^^ less 
patriotism than other classes of their fellow-citi« 
zenij, but their virtue was assailed by stronger temp* 
titio&s. Nof* were they the only apostates; for if 
there were sellers of inteodicted merchandise, there 
Bmst also have been purchasers. To arrest this 
evil, wl^oh threatened the virtual dissolution of the 
compaot, a system was devised as simple as it prov- 
ed efficacious. On the fourth of Juiie^ 1770, Mr. 
Bead ei^pr^ssed himself upon the subject in the fol- 
lowii^ Qianner, in a letter addressed to one of his 
friepds: ^^Sevetal towns in this county have chosen 
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two comraiMe-neD eaMJi, to adopt ndi reialatiinis 
req>ectiiig trade as die piea^it exigency «ean (o 
require. Tbey met ktely at Gkristaaiia, and freie 

ment should be supported; aod bit rim* purpose, 
two persoQs were*a|qmtated, id each towit, a ioobi- 
mittee of insfNectiiim to mtfcfc ffce <r^ Thedutyof 
these persons is to examuie what goods aie Imw^t 
into'this gOFenunent, i and m 6ase Ihey disooret 
any sales by sht^keepers of articles nM exeeptedy 

• • • 

to report the saoie to the g^necal ooflunittee, who 
shall determiDe what shall .b@ d<Ae thereupon." 

Mr. Read was elected chairman of this s»enl 
committee. The subcMdinate committoes ^p^rfcnb- 
ed their duty with so much diligenoe aod actifity, 
that they equalled the^igeots of ibe best m^gamsed 
police, in the discovery of delinquents. Eirery sec- 
tion cf the county wm subjected to a systeqp^ es- 
pionage, so nconMstont ^widi v AmersicSn notiiHis of 
liberty, tba^ nothing but the ui^ncy «f »the case, 
and the benefits Which it produced, oNild haire in* 
duced the citizens to tcderate it. The adherents of 
Great Britain were too smaH in number to shield 
the violaters of Ike compact from its penalties. 
When infi»*inali<m was given agaimA them, Ihef 
generally appbared belqre the giraeral committee, 
Who inflicted no other {HinirimieQt than requiring 
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fima tiie ti8feii<ler a public declaration of simtow for 

tibe offence, a pramise not to repeat it, and payment 

■ • 

to ibe conunittee of liie proceeds of sales of non- 
excepted aiiickfi, far the use of <be poor of die 
cKmafj. TbedelfnqueBls, itowever, were few m 
mimber. 

' At a laeefifig of Ikie ii^bitants of Newcastle 
eooBty, on fte tweaty-viBidi of Jmle, 1774, Mr. 
Bead iK^as appointed, wM twelve otiber persons, to 
fioodnet a subscription hr fte relief of &e poor iidia- 
iHlniB 4if Boston, wbo were deprived of the nsoal 
Bieans of w hs i s te n ce by llie act of parliament eom- 
nonly called 4ii6' Bostoii port bill. The people ea- 
^rly adopted tbts mode 4d manifesting Ibeir abhor- 
reaoe of acrael aind kiefectiialaet of despotism, and 
their syvpaAy With tiiose whom it reduced to want. 
Wf peciaMaarysaari6cesfor their reliei^they, in some 
]Qeasiire,4Q[iade th^selves partakers of their safer- 
ings, Mid fiidr patriotism. In Felmary, 1775, Mr« 
BeaA, who had been apfioiirted, in eoiqanction witii 
Nidioias Tan Dyke^ ^^sq., to receive tiie donations, 
renntfed nine hundred dollara to the Boston com- 
mittee, beii^ the amoant of sobsmptions in New- 
caade eoonty^ Tim noltteation to tfie oommittee 
at Boston oecammed the following letbsr from Sa- 
muel Adams to Mr. Read: 
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Bodonf FOmmy 94&, 1776. 

Sir, 

By your letter oC the sixtt^ instant, directed to Mr. 
David Jefiries, the committee of tbia town, s^^point^ 
ed to receive and diatribate the dena^ons made fiur 
the relief and employment of the suffer^i^ under 
tiie Boston port bill,^ are informed that a very ;ge* 
nerous coUectiQQ has been mad^ by tb6 inbabitaiMB 
of the county of Newcaade, on Delaware, and that 
there is in yoitr hfind?, upv^ards of nine buiid^r^. 
dollars for that charitable pwpqse* The'i^re yoii 
have taken, with < our worthy friend Nicholas Van 
Dyke, E»}., in rec^iying these pOiitribolionSy.and 
your joint endeavours to have them remitted in the 
safest and taost easy mamier, are girat^^y ac- 
knowledged.by our committee; and they have di- 
rected me to request that you would retum their 
sincere thank» to the peoplo'of Newcastle^ for their 
great liberality towards their ffllowaiilgectaio^thMi. 
place, who are istill tsitferii^ under the hand cf op-* 
pression and tyranny. 

It wilt,! dare say, aflford you abundant aatisfoc- 
tion to be informed that the inhabitants of tbis'place 
with the exception of a contemptible few, appear 
to be animated with an in^ijainguishaAk Um of lir 
6e%. Having the approbation of all. the sister co- 
lonies, and being thus supported by their generous 
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bene&ctrons, they eodilre the most severe trials 
with. a manly fortitude, which disappoints and per* 
plex€A <mr comoKm tinemieg.. While a neat coBr 
t^ent ia tluis an^oua fiir them,- aad administeFing 
to theip reliel^ they cynftpiile with contempt at the 
feeUe 6&rte <tf the Bnt^iA administration to force 
Uiem^lD Miboiit to tyraimy> by depriving them oi 
Ihenmifl rneam cf mbjpstepce. The people of this 
province' l^hd^witU* indignation a jawless army 
posted in their capital^ with the professed design 
to^overtnrn their free contfitutien. ^ They restrain 
their jjast resentment, in. hopes that die most happy 
effifcta will resujit fironi the united applications of 
^ colcmies for their relief. • ^ . 
. May heaven grant that the coimjsels of our sove- 
r«9i|i^ may be /guided by wisdiim^ that the liberties 
of America may be established^ and harmony be 
reirtored between the sul^ecjt$ in Britain and her 
oohmms. - 

I am, Shr, . • 

Your sincere friend, 

And fellow countryman, 

' • .. ^ Samukl Adams. 

■ * 

P. S. The evHx^tte^ have a prospect of nego- 
ciating this matter with a friend in Philadelphisl. 
. Gfiorge Reud^ Esquire, 
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On the first of August, 1774, Mr. Read was 
elected by the general assembly of Delaware, to- 
gether with CsBS^x' Rodney, and Thomas M^Kean^ 

Esquires, to represent that state* in the American 

* — 

congress, whith met in the itionth <^ September, 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Read represented the state 
of Delaware in congress during the whole revola^ 
tionary wat^ elceptii^ a short interval, when by 
virtue of his office of' vice'^pre*sid6ht, he acted as 
her chief magistrate, in consequence of the capture 
of president M'Kinley immediately after : the battle 
of Brandywine. 

In the year 1775, the. decisive appea 1 to arms 
was made. While -Mr. Read^, in conjunction with 
the Sages of congress; was giving tone and direc- 
tion to the ardour of our armies, two ^ his family 
were asserting the liberty of their country in tjie 
field;-^cbIohel Read, who was lately gathered to 
his fathers in a .venerable old age'; and colonel, af- 
terwards general, Thomson, who had married the 
sister of Mrs, Read. The following letter from ge- 
neral Thomson, wtio, ait the head of the first rifle 
regiment raised in Pennsylvania, joined the Ame- 
rican army besieging Boston, indicates the sprighi^ 
ly courage of the Irishman, wbile it exhibits, in 
pleasing characters, the naivete of the soldier: 
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Camp .an Prwpeci IfM^ Sept lOtft, 1 775. 

DbAR BROtHfiRr * 

I would hav€[ written to you before this time, but 
was prey euted^by being very much hurried when 
I first came here, and I, knew you had accounts at 

large every day friMB people here, "who had much 

■ » 
more time to write. <. > 

I am. fixed at present on the most beautiful spot 
(tf gr^ound in the worlds as I can see from the door 
of my tent, all mir well regulated army, from Rox- 
bttty to Winter Hill, and ^t the saine time look 
down on the enemies of our country, confined with- 
in the narrow bounds of fioston and Bunker Hill: 
and further you may depend they shall not pass, 
had they lord North and all. the troops id the pay 
of Great Britain to assist Ihem. 

Xhir.troops are w^ll supplied, and in high ^spirits, 
atid long mpch to come to action, but I arU doubtful 
we shall havJ9 but little to, do in the fighting wajr 
in this quarter, this, campaign; 

I a9i very happy in all my commanding officers. 
I always had a high esteem for the commander-in- 
chief, "and higher now than ever.' I am' every day 
more pleased With genei'al Lee; our country owes 
much to him, and happy we are that a man of his 
great knowledge assists in the command of our 
army.'' 
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They have appointed m^ tfa^ BecxNDd colonel in 
the continental army; and colonel Fry, who is the 
first, does the duty of brigadier-general, so that if 
my friends take care for me, I may isoon be pria- 
moted in the continental or provincial congress. 
There are a great many colpnels in the family; — 
do make me a generaL 
' All the news is cannonading and a few bombs:-^ 
the most harmless sport ib life: — indeed, I have 
seen more mischief done . by < throwing the same 
number of snow-balls; but, don't tell cotisin Gurney 
so, for if jou do he will bring ovet the* poor devils 
he killed in 'Germany Jast wArj'to lAow that peofrfe 
have been put to death by^ cannonaid othw jparts of 
the world, though tfaei Americans are proof against 
t^em. ' - , - 

* * • • 

Let me bear from you:* my best compliments 
wait on Mrs. Read, your dear little onefiT, and all 
friends; and believe me, dear George, 

Your very affectionate brother, 

' WlLUAlt THOMS0K.(a) 

. I ' 

• • . . J. . • ■ /■ 

The mottientous subject of independence, which 

occupied the attention of congress early in 1776^ 

did not prevent Mr. Read ,from taking an active 

part in the affairs of his state. Whepever it was 

(a) See note A. 
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practicable to leave with propriety his post in con- 
gress, he repaired to Delaware, not toenjoy in the 
bosom of ^is femily the repose he so much needed, 
and a respite from his patriotic toils, but to employ 
his talents a^nd his influence wherever they could 
proi^e most serviceable to the! state. The Ameri- 
can sen&tor did not disdain the dujties of a member 
of the committee of safety, and,, in the year ITTd^ 
be shouldered bis mu^^t iii the ranks of the mill- 
tia, refusing the hi^h«st con^missipn^ which he was 

urged to accept , 

, •. < . ' • • * 

In the month tif May^ 1776, Mr. Read was one 

among the'^multitude of his fellow-citizens who wit- 

/• - ■^- '... ., 

bessed the attack made by.the row-gallies upon 
the Roebuck and Liverpool frigatem^ off *th^ mouth 
of Christiana qr&ek: the following letter, contains 
some particulars of that afiair: . 



y 



J^ammgkn» Friday, May lOth, 1776. 
Gentlemen, •-•''' 

The enclosed letter came to hand thia evening, 
by the person employed to take the two hundred 
pounds of< lead to LewistoWn, i^ent by brigadier 
M^Kinley, uponlhe requisition of cokmel Moore^ 
which yt>u have seen. 

The committee cf safety have thought it highly 
necessary that you should be acquainted with the 

VOL. rv.— o 
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situation of the magazine at Lewistown, to exert 
your influence fc/r an immediate supply of powder 
and lead, which, I suppose, must be by land, as the 
Roebuck and Liverpool will probably continue as 
high up the river as Reedy Island; this morning 

they are in the bite below Neivcastle,^ and though 

-^ • 

the row-gallies' have proceeded down from Chris- 
tiana creek's mouth, about two hours ago, I am ap- 
prehensive the high wind now blowing, will not 
permit their acting to advantage in that cove. 

We have had warm Cannonading between* the 
ships and gallies theise tWo days past, all within 
our view. Great intrepidity was shown on tho part 
of our people, who compelled the two ships to re- 
tire, not much to their credit} but it ap|)eared to 
me the shipd were afraid the galhes would get 
below them. Young captaiii Houston led the van. 
As to other particulars, I must refer you to some 
of the very many spectators from your city, who 

will have returned before this time. 

' - . ■ •' ' 

I suppose it will be thought that t6o much pow- 
der and shot have been expended by the gallies in 
these attacks, but I am well satisfied they have 
produced a Very happy effect upon the multitudes 
of spectators on each side of the river; ai^d in that 
part of the colonies where the relation shall be 
known, British ships of war will not be thought so 
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formidable. A few longboats drove, and apparent- 
ly injur6^9 those sized ships that iseemed best cal- 

• •• 

culated to distress us. 

The committee of safety are going this morning 
to Newcastle, and downwards, to I9e0 what may be 
necessaty. to advise for the pi*otection of -the shore 

below. Truly the people at large have shown 

- . ' ♦ • . , 

great alacrity and willingness on this occasion. I 
know not when I shall be with you, as I may be of 
soiqe little use h^re^ I shall stay till there is some 
alteration in the appeiiatance of things. Excuse this 
scroll. , My compliments to all friends. 

I remain, 
. Your very humble servant, 

Geo. Risad. 

.'.•'••/ ' '■ ■ ■ ' •- 

The Hdnourable CiBsar Roi3l/mi, 

• * • 

mid Tkomoi M^Kejan. 

\ . , ■ 

. . . ^ 

Voung Houston, who so gallantly led the van in 
the battle of the row-gallies, wis a native of Phila- 
delphia: he was a handsome man, of polished and 
agreeable manners, and much admired in female 
society* 

We are informed by a venerable revolutionary 
naval officer, that be was captured, three days after 
the battle, by the Liverpool, captain Bolieau, who 
was a native of Scotland. This officer related to 
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our inrormant, tkat, in the hottest of the fight, a 
row-boat came from the 8hore> manned with four 
boys, who placed themselves directly under the 
stem of his ship, and fired iocessa.ntly into her. His 
officer of marines, callipg his attention to these ju- 
venile assailants, exclaimed^ ^ Captain, do you see 

thosi^ d d young rebelsl — sbaU we fire upon , 

themi" — ^^ No — no" — ^cried the brave old Boileau, • 
^ don't hurt the boys; let them br^ak the cabin wkh 

daws.*' 

. '■ . '" ",-■♦■ 

In the heai of the engagement^ the. attention 6£ 
many among the innumerable* spectators who lined 
the shores of the Debt ware, was diverted from the 

jor^ who rode at full speed among them, threw 
himself from his horse, which he let loOse amopg 
the crowd, and untreated to be put on board of one 
of the gallies. With much difficulty , he persuaded 
two men to p^t oflT in a boat with him^ He steered 
directly for the galley nearest the enemy, apd, as 
soon as he reached her deck, stationed himself at a 
gun. The cartridges failed: — ^cartridge paper was 
called for to make a supply, but it was all expend- 

edi-^the gallant major instantly piilled off his boots^ 

-)' ' ' . ' . 

cut off their feet, filled them with powder, and ram- 
med them into his gun. When he returned home> 
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he, boasted liiat he had not only been in the en- 
gagementi but had ^e4 his hoots at Oie enemy. 

In Jfuly, 1776, Mr. Read«gned the Declaration 
of Independence. Whatever diversity of opinion 
may have existed in relation to the tiiQe of adopt- 
jng this measure^ the strictest ynion iras preserved 
when its immediate necessity, was impressed upon 
the minds of the minority. The glory <^the enter- 
* prise in which they had embarked, appeared the 
same to all, and all regarded ind^endence as the 
only security of peace ^d ' liberty, With them, 
peace and liberty were indissolubly connected; ^^ et 
*Oomeu pacis.dulce est, et ipsa res salutariis: sed in- 
ter pacem et servitutem plurimum interest: pax est 
tranquilla libertas, servitus maJorum omnium post- 
retnum; non modo bellp, sed morte etiam repellen-* 
dum."^ Such were the sentiments of our forefa^ 
thers, and, in the fruits of their wisdom, we enjoy 
the repose of liberty^, apd they have merited and 
obtained a high and noble station among the heroes 
and patriots of the world. 

Soon after the Declaration of Independence, Jo- 
seph Galloway observed to Mr. Read that he had 

* Cicero. Oratio in M. Aivtonium. 652. The very name of 
peace is 'sweet, and is in ilself a blessing; yet who would con- 
found peace an^ slatFcryP Peace is the repose of liberty; sla- 
very the worst of ills;— wodle than war, or death itself. 
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signed it with a halter about his neck: Mr. Read 
replied that it was a measure demanded by the 
crisis, and be was prepared tb meet any conse- 
quences that might ensUe. 

In September, 177&, he. was presideM of the 
convention which formed the first constitution of 
Delaware. In the autumn c^ 1777, he was com- 
pelled to assume the arduous and responsible du- 
ties of chief magistrate of the statte, in consequence 
of the capture oif president M'Kinley by a detach- 
ment of British troops, tmmediateljr iafter the battle 
of Brandywine. The first presidency of the state 
had been pfiered for his acceptance^ but he declin- 
ed the honour. 

At the time of Mr. M'Kinley^s capture; Mr. 
Read ^^rs at Philadelphia, assisting in the delibe- 
rations of congress. He left that' city as the British 
army entered* it, and wbite returning to Delaware 

• ^ 

for the purpose of assuming the presidency, thus 
forced upon him, he narrowly escaped the misfor- 
tune which had befallen president M'Kinley. It 
was impracticable to pass from Philadelphia to 
Delaware on the western side of the river, as the 
British occupied the Whole pass into the peniosula. 
Necessity, thereforie, compelled him to proceed 
along the Jersey shore of the river, and brave the 
risk of crossing it, although almost covered with 
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the ships of the enemy. On the thirteenth of Oc- 
tober, 1777, Mr^ RQad arrived iit Salem^ in New 
Jersey, and procured a boat to convey himself and 
firmily across the Delaware^ there about five miles 
wide. At this time, there were several Bjitish 
men-of-war lying at anchor oiQ* Newcastle. When 
the boat had almost attained the Delaware shore, 
she was descried by the enemy, Who immediately 
despatched an armed barge in pursuit of her. The 
tide being, unfortunately, low^ the boat groqnded so 
fiur from the beach that it was impossible for Mr. 
Read to land- with his family before theiir pursuers 
arrived. There was only time to^ efface every mark 
on the baggage which could excite any suspicion 
&at Mr. Bead was not^ as he. represented, himself, a 
country gentfeman, returning tp bis honie. The 
officer who commanded th^ boat was of no higher 
rank than that of boatswain; and the presence of 
Mr. Read's mother, wife, and infant children, gave 
sufficient probability to bis story todeceive sailors, 
who, like all thoughtless persons, are little prone 
to suspect deception. The honest hearted fellows 
assisted with great good huinour in landing the 
baggage^ and carrying the ladies and children on 
shore. . 

i 

The nice balatoce of political power which our 
constitution has so admirably adjusted between the 
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general and state govetoments, was Hot, in the day 
of revolution, regarded: hence Mr. Read was, at 
that time, a delegate in ccmgress, as well as vice- 
president of the state of Delaware. 

The duty which the sutgect of our memoir was 
now called upon to p^orm, was most arduous. 
The situation of affitirs, in ^neral, was gloomy. 
These were, indeed^ in the classic language of the 
revolution, die times that tried men's souls: the bat- 
tle of Brandy wine had been lost; the Britiirii had 
entered Phili^elph^ the battle of Germantown 
followed^ the fathers oi our country wiere at York; 
and our brave countrynlen in arms, naked and 
houseless, were exposed to the storms of winter at 
the VaUey Forge* No consolation could be deriV^ 

ed by Mr. Read, from a view of the state ofthmgs 

> . '' " • ' 

in his inore peculiar d^partment:*-*SQsser county 

' '^ • ' ' 

was but riowly recovering from the intestine war 

which foreign emissaries had kindled among her 
deluded inhabitants; and obstinate tnen of opposite 
opinions z& to the expediency of laws, chose to 
obey such only as they thought proper. Yet, un- 
der these discouraging circumstances^ the firmness 
of Mr. Read retiiained unshaken, and he employ- 
ed every means which his abilities and influence 
aflbrdedy to conciliate or destroy the discordant opi- 
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mmn that Atei\t6ned to become ^ iDimieal to the 
welfereof ^e ff^te.' 

Mr. Read fetin^ed great aditcitude in relation to 
president M^E^inley , then in the hands of .the ene- 
tAjy^tid made, every eiertiod to atteertain his situ- 
atimi, provide for his witnts, and pr6cure his eX" 
ehange. He i^ficifed the intefference of the cotn- 
tiiander-in-cfatef, and at. length addressed a cotntnti- 
nication to coAiiftodore Griffith of tlie Sdlebay, iii 
which vessel Mr, BfTRitiley was confined, for the 
purpose Of ascertaining -his Wants^ and requesting 
• such tndnlg^ces and kind treiatment as his high 
character detjSanded. 

On the tV<&wty fifth of November, 1777, Mr. 
Head' received the following letter from general 
Ifashington: 

Head Q^arter$, Meemher .8th, 1777, 

/YourlavpUT of the fifth instant, enclosing a copy 
of a letter from you to' general Stnallwood, dated 
the twenty-sixth Ulto., and the substance of his an- 
swer, did not reach tne till the day before yester- 

day. It; gives me great concern to fihd that the le- 

• • • 

gislature of your state ihas noit taken timely and 
effectual means for cqmpleting the battalion be- 
longing to it. However- desirable the mode of vb- 

VOL, JV. — H 
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luntary enlidtments might be, if it ottered anymde* 
quate prospect of success, our circumstances evi- 
dently demand measures of more prompt and cer- 
tain execution: it is incumbent/therefore, upon 
your legislative, body, as a duty which tliey owe 
both to their own state and the continent at large, 
to pursue.with energy the method of draughting 

which has been . successfully practised m other 

< 

states; indeedy I expeet that you,, will shordy be 
called upqn by congress for this puirpose. 

The^ property of the clothing taken ii) the pr}ze 
sloop, will, I presume, be determined by certain 
resolutions of congress, cofnes^ pf which were sent 
to general Small wood, in order to. settle a dispute 
.of a similar nature; but, however this matter be 
decided, you ought undoubtedly to securi^ a suffi- 
cient quantity of. this necessary article, to supply 
the wants of the Delaware battalion. 

I am totally ignorant of any interruption having 
been given by the military, to the election of rep- 
resentatives in your state: it is much to be lamepted 
that, at a season when our affairs demand the most 
perfect harmony and greatest vigour in all public 
proceedings, there should be any languor occanon- 
ed by divisions. Your efforts cannot be better em< 
ployed than in conciliating the discordant psurtieis, 
and restoring union. 
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The oompl^nto aiiiiiM the oommiHmet of pw 
ohases, I fear are too i^ll feunded: such oiden 
^hall be giyen to the principal of die departmeot 
for this district, as will, I hope, in some dq;ree, re- 
medy, the ^vils complaiiied ot 

I ha^e die honour to be, 
with great respect. Sir, 
Tourmost obedt- senrt., 
^ ' G. WASHUfcmnr. 

The Hon. Gtbrge Bead. 

To, this cQiii^QumcatioD, Mr. Read, now presi- 
dent, pro tempore, of the state, returned the fol- 
;lowing answer: 

• * ■ • 

.'' ' '' * ■ ■ 

Sib, . 

, I was hcfunired by yours of the eighth . instant, 
delivered to me on the fifteenth, by cdonel Fope, 
by who jp I immediately wrote to persons in au- 
tibority in the couhties of Kegnt and Sussex, to give 
him every airast^ce in procuring clothing and 
blankets for the tise of <lur battalion with you.(&) I 
know not what^ may be the success, but have hopes 
that sufficient for their immediate use will pe ob- 
tained. The state had made some provision in tiiis 
^vay, at the time of raising the battalion in the begin- 

(ft) See note & . 
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niiig e£ the yMf , ft part of mhkk wi^.theii only ex- 
peniied, but u^d the 'loarcli of {jenenil Heme's 
army through tb» coiuity^ tho.gmter part of what 
resiaiBed was mnt by a person i&.who80 custody ilk 
was, with his own effi^ets, ui n vessel, into. Manto 
creek, in the Jersite, near to Ibed Bank fort, where 
it is at presettl^si^i I know it xsonsisted of three 
hundred and fifty f ards of eloth, of difierent kinds, 
the gleanings of very many stores. I^ luckily, laid 
my hands upon mie hundred and fifty yards dT 
linen of the public stores; saved fropi the enemy^s 
searches in Wifanington, which is made ioto^ shirts^ 
ready for cohmel Po^ on his return. 

The county of Newcastle has heretofore been sii . 
stript of clothing, that we have not a suffi,cieney fot 
the few militia we have now in service^ guarcBl^ 
the shores' of the^ Delaware,. The- ittanuffecture of 
this state 6ver was ibeonsiderable in proportion to 

- * • * ' 

the number of its inhabitants, they dependhtg, prin- 

» 

cipally, on foreign goods purchased at Philadelphia. 
That part of the state which eontfibuted most itt 
this way, was severely pilbged by general Howe's 
srn^y both of clothing and sheep, se that their dis- 
tress isi great at this season. 

To give you some idea of the asMusitag price ne- 
cessaries hav^ risen to, a man next door to me has 
just purchased a little Americau made linen for fa- 
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mily iw, «t £^-eight dsiilUc^ per yard, such as 
but Ibree years aiace, sold for four shiUiDgs. I have 
a taoner's bSJi for leather now bdbce me, in which 
a{>al-leather it charged at ten dulUttgs per pound, 
two calf-sdgtiiR at seventy shillings each, and a tbird 
at .n^etyf—th^ three 'isot wd^iing six pounds. 
Shoes are selling iroin six taei^t drilars per pair. 
How to rem^jF tbeee^ 4b«igs, I kn6w notj. they 
make unfimnirable r knpressions. 

i have tibe satis&ction to infortn you that we 
have put aii almost entire stop to the intercourse 
which was had. with^tiie eneflsy'a ahipa, since they 
canie into our mer. This requires all the militm 
that we can^ procure^ as we have ^ water communi- 
cation of more than one hundred land twenty miles 
in our frent, and ;toa Aiaiiy of onr pe^le disposed 
to supply themselves witi) sail; sugar, and eeflfee, at 
lower, rates than those, at which they can be had in 
tbejiate. 

, We have been peculiarly niriiicky: in tiie capture 
of our president, our public papers, money, and 
records. This disaster damped the spirits of our 
people*,^ they have not got over the effects of it. 
While on this subject, X must entreat your excel- 
leiicy^s attention te. procuring our president's re- 
lease, by exchange, as seen as it inay be in your 
power. HiAusefttfaess was such thi^t his loss is se- 
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yerely felt dirougb the state, and particularly by 
myself, upon whom the office of president devolves, 
as speaker of the legislative couneiL I am truly 
inadeiyiate to either station, but especially to that 
of vicerpresident. fie assured that in jprdcurin{( bis 
speedy return here, you will do a signal service to 
the state, as well lis to 

Your Excellency's 

Most obedient servant, 



- » • 



In the commencement of the year 1778, a cor* 
respondence took place between the fadiuourable 
Thomas M^Eean, and' Mr Read, whic^ is highly 
valuable: it introduces us, as it werie. Into the more 
private qpenes of the^olden time^iteifaibits to us. 
two men of strong and original minds^ the on6 
characterised by excessive ardour, .,a|id the other 
by cool and dignified circuisispection, whose united 
oligect was the. liberty and prosperity of their cbim-^ 
try. 

, York, Fekrvary lOlh, 1778. 

SiK, 

Your favour ci the twenty*ninth of December 
did not reach me until the twenty-fourth of Jan* 
nary, when duly reflecting upon erefy circutn- 
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stance, I thotl^ht it my duty to come here^ though, 
I confess, I am almost tired of serving my country 
so much at my own expense. I left home the 
twenty-ninth of last month, and. went into congress 
nett morning, where I found only nine states re- 
presented, and, including myself, but eighteen 
members, though five, now at the camp, and some 
others, are expected in a few; days: I hope general 
Rodney and major Van Dyke will come as soon as 
possible, but.dont tell them that I lived at a little 
Dutch tavern, at an enormous expense, before I 
could getlodgingSy and that I still am on suffer- 
ance. 

- The. situation of Delaware gives me constant 
anxiiety . The choice of representatives in October 
76, and their choice of officers hs^ve occasforied all 
its misfortunes. Nothing but effectual laws, vigo- 
rously executed, can save it; and there seems to 
me not the least prospect of the former; and when 
I learn that not a single step has been taken to- 
wards collecting the fines under the present in^e- 
quate militia law, or to punish the most impudent 
traitors, or even the harbourferst of deserters, I de- 
spair of any law, tending to support the freedom, 
independence and sovereignty of the state, being 
executed, especially in Kent and Susisex. The 
conduct of the general assembly, in having neither 
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imposed a tax finr redactfig the paper bills of credit, 
nor passed laws^ DeeeSsary even io times of pro- 
found peace, much less Tor completing their quota 
of 4roops, putting their militia on a respectable foot* 
ing, kc. &c., is too conspicuous not to icause the 
disagreeable antmad versions I am obliged continu- 
ally to hear. Howeter, I must drop the subject. 

I shall endeavour to procure the account against 
the stete from the auditor general, ils saon as pos- 
sible. The Totes of Congress since fost January, 
1776, printed by Aitkin, are not yet come to hand, 
though they have been sent out of Philadelphia. I 
shall send you all that can bfe got, not knowing to 
what time they have b6en printed up. 

Who can I propose in exchange for the presn- 
dentl .I>o inform me if jou can think of any one. 
None occurs to me but governor Franklin, and 
hearing a gentlenmn say that he could do mon mii- 
chief tium the preisident cotM do good^ I have little 
hopes of success from that proposition. I was told 
the other day, that he lodged at the widow. Jenk-^ 

ins, along with his old friends — — — and — , 

and seemed very bappjt. These observations, and 
others from different gentleinen, whenever I name 
him in private to any member, almost discourage 
me; however, after I hear from you, I shall at* 
tempt to have him released, lest it should be 
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thought I Was indifferelnt about the etent^ though 
I could wish my coUeagu^a to be preiseiit and as- 
sisting. 

Notwithstanding all the diffidence you so modest- 
ly express of yourself, the state of Delaware thinks 
hersetfin bappteri and I am ^ure^e isiii wiser, 
hands than those of yolir predecessor. 

In answer to your favour, by your brother you 
will receive ten thousand dollars, to be expended 
m recruiting only; as congress have lately pur- 
chased clothing to a great amoiint at Boston, and 
(he battalion will befurdisbed by the cbthier-gen- 
enal. If more should be wanted, you wilt be pleas- 
ed to write to me a^^ain, but I would advise that 
the recruiting-officers should first render you an 

■ • ' > 

account of this sum. No letter from general Small^ 
wood hp yet appeared in'congress; when there 
does, I will attend to it. 

The whole affiiir respecting the schooner,(c) in 
my opinion, rests with the judge of the admiralty 
in the first place, and must be decided upon by the 
resolves of eongress, (there being ,none but what 
you have upon the subject), and the laws of Eng- 
land. An appeal lies to congress. The case is, un- 
doubtedly, in favour of the state, and not the first 
possessor, whether wreck or derelict. 

. (c) Seeanote C. 
VOL. IV. — I 
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I have no pews but what major Read can tell 
you, and shall therefore conclude with my best 
compliments to Mrs. Read. 

Sir, 
Your most obedient 
And humble serviint, 

Thomas M'Keaw. 

» 

Hon. George JRead^ Esquire, 

. ■ ■ ■ • . ' * 

■ 

Zhver. March 4ffc, 1778, 
Sift, 

Your fatour of the twelfth ultimo was delivered 
to me by major Read, with ten thousand dollars for 
the recruiting service, ^hich I immediately put 
into the hands of general Rodney to distribute 
among the officers now out on that business^ who 
have orders to state their expenditures, and report 
them upon their next applicatibn for monies. You 
have enclosed a copy of some resolutions of the 
general assembly for the more speedy filling up of 
our battalion, by an addition of bounty^ and a pre- 
mium to the officers, in which I am authorized to 
apply to congress for a loan of forty thousand dol- 
lars. Such is the state of our funds, (which ydu 
well know), that this must be the mode of supply; 
therefore I request you to obtain that sum, and 
deliver it to the bearer, lieutenant William Fra- 
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zv&r^ whom I send for the purpose: a lesft sum will 
not do, as much will be expended in the subsist- 
eUce, and . the expense of these special expresses 
IS great By report, some oi the officers have had 
' considerable succera already^ in recruiting in the 
whole about 6% men. Yet I cannot believe the 
nuii)b^r Wanted will be made up in this w^y; the 
general assc^m^bly have thought otherwise, and 
would not consent to the mode of draughting, though 
warmly recommended by general Washington as 
the only probable and eifectual way; and on this 
occasion, I am told members were very unanimous. 

A bid for holding an election in Susisex on the se- 

-'*'■■' .. ^ • . .. . • 

, cond instant, being passed, the assiembly adjourned 
over to this day. The situation, of this state is much 
%o be lamented, though I think you have heightened 
it in your colourings I doubt all your intelligence 
respecting it is not well founded: bad we are, and 
too many effect to screen themselves by railing at 
what \% and what is not done, without contributing 
to a remedy; — for instance, as to the militia law. 
Not the warmest whig, or the most violent com- 
l^ainer of the times, (being an officer of the mili- 
tia), has taken one step to carry any part thereof 
into execution, which i^ill have this bad conse- 
quence, that much gVeater difficulties must attend 
the carrying any future law of the sort into execu-* 
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tion, as weU as a total loss of the fines under the 
present law, however inadeqXiate, which by this 
time woaM have made a useful fuQ^- A. great mis- 
take among many of us, has been to set at noM^t 
such acts of legislation as do not exactly tally with 
our sentiments: this has a fataltendeney at all times, 
but particularly at the present, making eacli ^^ndi- 
vidual a judge of what he ought, and what he ought 
not, to submit to. Not a sii^e resolution^ of con- 
gross was transmitted to me since I.caiQte into the 
presidency, till the tenth ultim<^^ but the two.yoU 
sent relating to the trade carried on by the dis^ 
fected, a want of representation in congress, and 
the appointment of a day of thaiiksgiying, though I 
wrote to the prei^d^nt of congress on the twenty:* 
fifth November, for copies of such a^ this state 
ought, or were expected, to act upon^ every public 
paper transmitted to president M^Kipley, beii^ lest 
to us. Mr. President Laurens, (to whom I beg you to 
present my compliments and thanks),, did at last 
obtain some copies from the secretary's office, which 
he enclosed with a line of the thirtieth January, by 
parson Montgomery, delivered to me pn the tenth 
ultimo, as mentioned before; but he omitted a very 
essential one, the plan of confederacy, though he 
sent a cop}' of the recommendatory resolve to in- 
vest the delegates with power to assent thereto: for 
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mj own part, X bad not seen it till I accidentally 
laid my hands on a printed copy belonging to Cecil 
county,, where my family are. Mentioning this, 
leads me to ask you what yon think of some parti- 
cular expressions therein; to wit: ** provided also 
thatno state shall be deprived of territory, for the 
benefit of the United &ates," in the kst of the se- 
cond section, article ninth; and in the same article, 
section fourth, *• regulating the trade, and managing 
all affairs with the Indians, not members of any of the 
states, provided that the legiskyye right of any 
state withiti its own lirajits, be not infringed or vio- 
lated." In the eighth article, providing for a com- 
mon treasury, in proportion to the value of all 
'^ land within each state, granted or surveyed for 
any person:" Quere) what oitght to be the extent or 
limits of the territory of Virginia and Massa.chus^tts, 
if not the altsurd c^aim to the south sea, is it not 
necessary tp be settled now? Quei^: is it a practi- 
cable scheme to value the lands of the continent for 
taxation; if so, . Quere: if the states, wha have 
known and very small limits, ought to have every 
foot of their land rated, fot" the protection of the un- 
granted lands in these boundless empires? Quere: 
if such a fund may not be formed in the boundless 
states^ from the grants of lands, as will tend to di- 
minish the present inhabitants of the other states by 
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migrations there, and discourage Europeab settlers 
from fixing in the bounded states? Quere: if they 
may not prdve dangerous to the liberties of Ame- 
rica, from their extent and internal strength? I will 
not add to this list; these are terrifying to me, and 
sufficiently account for the speedy approbation, as 
published, from those two states; and, besides, I, 
with a multitude of others, kave been taught to ex- 
pect that all lands ilot^ ptircbased from, or ceded 
by, the Indians to the king of Great Britain, as the 
proprietor of thecblonies, wereto be considered as 
belonging to the United States generally, and 
might proctfre for them' a fiind to p£^y oor great 
debt With. I have my doubts as to the whole of 
the third sect. art. ninth: will it not haire a bad 
effect on our state? But^ to return to the subject 
of the resolves of congress, and particulaHy those 
relating to our quota of troops, and \keit clothing, 
they could not be acted upon till made known, and 
the same may be said as to laying a tax for sinking 
our proportion of five millions of dollars in the pre- 
sent year; with this, that the military in Sussex, es- 
tablished by congress, fndepeiident of any authori- 
ty in the state, prevented a reprjesentation^from a 
third of the taxables thereof for the time past, and, 
according to the American creed, representation is 
necessary for taxation. Much more might be ad- 
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ded to lessen the charges made against us. Yet 
I am satisfied. much must be done to wipe off such 
as are justly founded. I ovi^n the prospect is rather 
gloomy, but we are not' to despair. No man is in a 
more difficult and unlucky situation than myself. 
Withotit any fi&ed habitation in the state^ with little 
assistance, or prospect of assistance,> in want of 
health . and ability of body, I will not add mmd, 
though also true, least I be suspected of seeking 
a compliment '. 

I showed general Rodney and Patterson that 
part of your letter which relates to president 
M'Kipley; neither of them, or myself, had heard 
of his lodging with — ^— ; and general Rodney 
thinks it cannot be, for he has been told by those 

whokoew^ and might be relied on, that 

was at ' — , and -at one — — 's, a shoe- 
maker, and had lodged there from the time of their 
going into Philadelphia. General Rodney says the 

president lodges' iiow at one 's, opposite 

Christ church. I cannot pretend to point out a 
person to exchange, for the president, but submit 
it to you on ^ review of the list of prisoners in the 
civil line, under the imniediate direction of con- 
gress, which general Washington seems to refer to 
in a paragraph of his letter to mb on that subject, 
an extract of which I think you have in mine of the 
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twenty-ninth of December last;- as to the pr^ aeiiee 
of your coUeaguas on this occasion, or any oth^^r, 
shortly, you are not to lexpect it; Mr. .Rodney is 
very necessary here, anii as to Mr. Van Dyke, the 
situation of his family will keep him for a while; for 
my own part» I think it % piece of justice due to 
every captive, to procure his release as soon as prac- 
ticable, upon ^onoutable terms; and as to the presi- 
dent, and. his unlucky captivity, I am convinced he 
meant to support Jthe cause of America to the utmost 

« 

of his power, and I there^re ^nrtsh you- success in 
the application. . , ^ v 

The bad weather We hayel^ad, has delayed the 
express to this day, t^e nurtb of March, which en- 
ables me to enclose you a list of the memhers for 
Sussex; the most of them came to tawn last even- 
ing, and only three members from Newcastle coun* 
ty; so that we have not had a house since the twen* 
ty-fifth ultimo. Mr. Rodney says that he has nearly 
paid away the ten thousand dollars to the recruit- 
ing officers, one of whom, lieutenant Brown, came 
in yesterday frcnn Marshy Hope bridge, where he 
had enlisted fourteep men on the Friday preceding 
— all volunteers, wiho came in for the purpose; so 
that our prospect is very flattering in this way at 
present: fail not to obtain the loan^ and give de$« 
patch to the messenger, a lieutenant In the troop of 
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» 
horse of this county, and you ^ill oblige him, as 

well as your • 

Most obedient servant, 

. Geo. Read. 
Hon. Tkos. MKean. 

Torh Town, jSprUQd^ 1781. 

•Sir, ' 

When I attended the general assembly of this 

state in December la^t, they obtained a promise 

that I W6uld give a little assistance in draughting 

some bills at their adjournment in March, at which 

time I, accordingly, in pursuance of a letter from 

the speaker, went to Lancaster, and, having stayed 

there ten days, returned to York on the nineteenth. 

• ■• « ' *• ■ ' 

During this interval; your favour of the fourth of 

March, by lieutenant Fiazier, arrived at York, and 

by the advice of the express, waS opened by the 

president and read in bongress. It was well there 

wSs nothing private in it, and I must confess, you 

gave nae more agreeable prospects of our little 

state, and more sincere pleasure, than anything 

relating to it had done for three years past. I con- 

gratutate you on the whig election in Sussex. With 

such a general assembly as the present, what could 

I have done, or rather, could I not have donel 

Sure I am, you will make a proper use of this most 

VOL. IV,— K 
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fortunate occurrence, in which there appears visi- 
bly the hand of Provideiice, which can alone save 
this deluded state. Though the resolve for com* 
pleting the quota of troops, by draughting in the 
several states, passed against my consent, yet as 
Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, the four New 
England governments, &c.' have agreed to it, I 
should have been glad if the general assembly had 
even proceeded no farther in that business; this 
would have shoired a respect for the recommen- 
dati(Hi of congress, encouraged the recruiting ^r« 
vice by making it the interest of every individual 
in the state, and prevented an opinion * that I had 
wrote to the general assembly agaiifist the measure^ 
which I never did; nor, indeed, did I evdr hint the- 
matter to any person whatever. — :As to the proviso 
in the second secti<m of artycle ninth of the confede- 
ration, quoted by you, to wit^ ^^ provided also that 
no state shall be deprived of terrUary for the benefit 
of the United States,'' my opinion is, that it must he 
referred to the subject matter of the preceding pa* 
ragraph, and may, by a ikir construction, mean that 
in a contest between two states respecting boundar 
ries, the territory taken frotn the one shall be add- 
ed to the other, and not adjudged for the benefit of 
the United States; and yet I confess I have appre- 
liensions, that it may, hereafter, be insisted to tnean 
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what you seem to fear. Some gentlemen with 
whom I have conversed on this affair say, if the in- 
tention of congress was, that Virginia, &c. should 
be deemed at present to extend to»the south sea, 
yet no injury could arise* from thence to any of the 
United States; for that Delaware, for instance, has a 
right to apply for one or more townships for their 
troops, to be Iftid Qut equally with Virginia in that 
state, without paying any purchase money, or any 
other expense, more than that of surveying, &c. 
lihicii Virginians themselves must pay ; and that, if 
that state increases in inhabitants^ it will have to 
pay i^oce towards the support of the government of 
Ike Upited States, and in the same proportion les- 
sab the burden of the other states; but if Virginia, 
&c. grow iteo large, the people themselves will insist 
upon a new state or states to be erected, even if 
the congress should be passive; andjio good reason 
Can be assigned for refusing such a requisition^ 
whenever it may be propet to grant it. The Stock- 
bridge Indians in New Hampshire and Connecticut, 
the Onetdas in New York, &c. were I suppose the 
objects of the fourth section of the same article: — 
The third section of article nin^h^ seems to have 
been calculated for the disputed lands between pur- 
chasers under. Maryland and Delaware, and Mary- 
land.and Pennsylvania; but upon the whole^ it may 
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not be an improper method of adjustiQg.sucb cofttro- 
yersies« If Delaware had been represented in eon* 
gross, at tbie time the finishing was given to the con- 
federation, it would, I am persuaded, hav^iieen a 
public benefit, as well ma particular one to thi^t 
statej but matters are toofinr gone, I fear, to procure 
any^alterations, so nwiy states have already em- 
powered their delegates to ratify it; however^ I will 
exert every nerve to accomplish .any measure 
which shall be recommended by my conpt^uents, 
who may think it advisably \o direct their deputies 
to endeavour to procure any expUnatioii of certain 
doubtful expressions in different articles^ if they 
should not thhik it proper t6 dp more* 

Nothing has been, efiected with .regard to presi- 
dent M'Kinley; but as the cartel for a general ex- 
change is now debating, and settling between three 
commissioners on the part of general Washii^ton, 
and the like number on the part of general Howe, 
in Germantown, where they met on the last day 
of March, I hope in a few weeks, some&iiig favour- 
able for him may be done. 

If you can procure any clothing for the - Dela- 
ware battalion, it may be useful; but I am confident 
there is sufficient for the whole army, alr^dy pur- 
chased by congress, ibi: above a year; and yet I am 
told the most of the troops are naked — ^peculattm, 
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neglect 0f duty^ avarice; and insolence, in most de- 
partments abound; but, with the favour of God, I 
mhall contribute my part to drag fofrth and punish 
the culprits^ though some of them are high in 
rank, and diaracters 1 did ndt suspect! 

You will also receive a little pamphlet of the 

* 

iearl of Abington's, ' which is wofth your perusal. 
General Rodney is not yet ai-rived, nor could I 
procure a lodging for him in town when he comes; 
indeed, when I return, 1 shall be at an equal loss 
fiMr myself; this is discouraging, but we must not 
erpect much bomfort during this great and glori- 
ous strtiggle. It is reported Howe is recalled, and 
is to be succeeded by lord Townsh^nd; this will 
be an active, and 1 fear a bloody, campaign. 

^prU l2ih,atLancaMer. 

'. •/•■'"- ■ . 

I find you give up thfe command in chief to 
gqneraf Rodney, so that perhaps it may suit you 

to come to congress. 

• ♦ 

I am sir, 

Your most obedt friend, 
Thos. M*Kean. 

■ * • ' 

Oft the third of February, 1779, Mr. M'Kean 
laid before congress stindry resolutions adopted by 
the council of Delaware in the preceding month 
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of January, relative to the articles of confeileratton 
and perpetual union, and concurred in by the 
house of assembly, previously to* the passage of a 
law empowering^ their delegates to sign and ratify 
them. Mr.* Read, one of the committee appointed 

to take these articles into consideration, prepared 

» 

the resolutions: their insertion,' therefore, will not 
only afford an example of the political style of Mr. 
Read, but the able opinion of a sound lawyer upon 
a matter of deep interest. * 

" The committee, to whom were refer i^ed the 
articles of confederation proposed by congress for 
a union of the states of America, do report thereon 
as follows: 

'^ That having duly considered the said articles, 
they generally approve of the same; but that there 
are particular parts of the eighth and ninth arti- 
cles liable to just and strong objections, and, should 
they continue unaltered, will, in the opinion of 
your committee, prove prejudicial in their efiects 
not only to this state, but to the general confi^e- 
racy. 

'' That part of the eighth article objected, to^ 
and disapproved of, by your committee, is the man- 
ner prescribed for the supply of a common trea- 
sury by the several stktes; — to wit: — * in proportion 
to the value of land within each state quajhted to 
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OR suKYETED for any persoi);^ as such land, and the 
buildings and improvements thereon, shall be esti- 
mated, according to.such mode as the United States, 
in congress assembled , shall from time to time di- 
rect and appoint/ Such valuatimr, in any mode that 
we can suppose to produce equality, appears to 
your committea an impracticable thing; but, if not, 
It will be attended with so great expense oFmoney 
asMl time, and that to be frequently repeated from 
the isudden alterations in the value of such proper- 
ty, that your committee think the establishing the 
proportion of each stateby the number of its inhabi- 
tants, of. every age, sex, and quality would prove 
a more equal and less expensive mode of ascer- 
taining such proportion. 

. ^^ Your' committee also consider the confining 
suefa valuation to the granted or surveyed lands as 
inequitable, as they conceive the lands not yet 
granted have a value,, and, if so, they.ought to con- 
tribute pro rata towards the discharge of the great 
debt created by the states, under their past united 
effi>rts in the protection of that species of property 
in common with others: unless all the ungranjted 
lands shall be considered as jointly to belong to the 
United States, as . conquered at the common ex- 
pense of blood and treasure, and which your com- 
mittee consider they ought to be, on every princi- 
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pie of justice and sound policy, and that joint right 
expressed* in the articles in as clear and precise 
terms, as that the ^ billd of credit emitted, monjey 
borrowed, and debts contracted, by or under the 
authority of congress, shall be deemed and conaid** 
ered as a charge against the United States.' Bat 
this joint, right, your committee apprehend, may 
hereafter be said to be resigned to each state 
wherein such lands lie, by certain parts of, and ex- 
pressions in, the ninth article disapproved of by 
your committee; to wit: by the words ' pr€n)ided 
also that no state shall be depriyed of territory for 
the benefit of the United States/ at the latter end 
of the second section; and those words in the fourth 
section, which prescribes the powers of congress; 
viz. ^ regulating the trade, and managing all afiairs 
with the Indians, not members of any of the states, 
provided that the legislative right of any state 
Within its awn limits be not infringed or violated.' 

*^ From the vague and extravagant descriptions 
of some of the states, in the first grants or charters 
for government, their claims for western limits 
have been to the southern ocean, including coun* 
tries partially possessed by the kings of France and 
Spain. The provisional expressions in the article 
above mentioned, your committee apprehend, 
may and will be insisted to mean an admission of 
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ike extent of tbeir reactive limits, westward to 

the said sea, and all the ungranted lands within 

^.tbose limits, sUUe terrUoryi apd solely in the dispo- 

ailion itf^ the states claiming these, limits, though, 

heretofore, considered as belonging to the crown 

of Great Britain, and occasionally granted under 

that a^utboritjr, with reservation of reiits to a great 

amount., Siich admiflsion, your committee, appre- 

4iend.vei^Jit not to be; for that it. will s^ppropriate 

.that to indifidual statos, which hath been, or may 

' be, aiQ^nired by thje arms of the states, general, and 

will furnish soch individual state with a fund 

of wealth and strength, which may prompt them to 

^rabdue theii^ weaker neighbours, and eventually 

destroy the fabric we are now raising. To prevent 

which Qonsequences, your committee are of opi- 

4M0iiihat not only the joint right in the ungranted 

land should be expressed as before mentioned, 

but.thata n^oderate extent of limits beyond the 

piresent settlements in each of diose states, should 

foe provided for in^the said articles. 

Yout committee ' also ofcyect to, and disapprove 
0^ the whole of the second section of the ninth ar- 
ticle aforesaid, as destroying and taking away that 
legal jurisdiction of tb§ courts of law established 
within this state for determining controversies con- 

voi;.. ly.— L : 
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cerntng private rights in lands wRhin the same 
without fixing with precision another jurisdiction' 
for the purpose." 

Mr. Read also prepared the act of assembly 
which empowered the delegates of Delaware to 
ratify the articles of confederation* 

On the eighteenth of August, 1779, he was com- 
pelled, from ill-health, to resign his seat in the 
legislature: in his address to the freeholders of 
Newcastle county, he observes that '* he had served 
them in their general assembly for the twelve pre- 
ceding years, without any solicitation on his part;'' ' 
that ^* he was in earnest in declining, and did not 
wish to be courted to continue in their service, 
having no sinister ends of views to answer by this 
step, which had been suspected to have been the 
case of some who had given notices of the like 
kind heretofore." In 1780, however, he again de- 
voted his services to the state in the legislature of 
Delaware. 

On the fifth of December, 1782, Mr. Read was 
appointed one of^the judges of the court of appeals 
in admiralty cases. This appointment was announc- 
ed to him in the most flattering manner, by Mr. 
Boudinot, then president of congress, and after- ' 
wards the venerable president of the Bible society: 
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PkihidphM, Deumber 6, 176S. 

SiH, 

It gives tne very particular satisfaction to have 
the honour of presenting you the commission of 
tl^e United States in congress assembled, whereby 
you are constituted one of the judges of the court 
of appeals in all cases of capture on the water. 

Your established character as a gentleman, law- 
yer, and man of integrity, leave me no room to 
doubt but this appointment will do honour to con- 
gress, produce the happiest consequences to the 
good citizens of these states, and, I hope, real satis- 
fiiction to yourself, from the consciousness of serv- 
ing your country with fidelity. 

I have Ae honour to be^ with every sentiment 
of esteem and respect. 

Sir, your obedient. 

And very humble servant, 

• — EuAy BovniMOT. 

Hon. GtoTge Read. 

His acceptance of tfiis appointment was convey- 
ed to Mr. Boudinot, in the following letter: 

MwetuOe. Deotmber lOA, 1782. 
Sib, 

I*had the honour to receive your excellency's 
letter of the sixth inirtant, enclosing under its co- 
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ver a cOmmiasioD to me from the United States of 
America in congress assembled, for a judge's place 
in their court of appeaJsL 

This unlooked for mbrk of confidence froQi that 
honourable body, impresses me with the strongest 
sense c^ gratitude, and I can oalj say that under 
this impression, I accept of this Appointment with 
the fullest intention to discharge the duties. thereof 
to the best (^ my poor abilities, and I /hope with an 
integrity that may become the station. I am per* 
suaded that in doing so, I shall make the best re- 
turn in my power, for the honour conferred, and 
the trust reposed in me by the great coiHusil <j£ 
America. 

I beg leave to return your excellency my par- 
ticular thanks for the very flattering and polite 
manner in which you have been pleaded to com- 
municate to me this appointment. 

I have the honour to be, yfith great respect. 
Your excellency's most obedient 

And very humble servant, 
' Gtorob Reap* 
His Excellency y Elias Bqudmotj 
President of Congress. . 

This office was filled by Mr. Read until theltbo- 
lition of the court 
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In January, 1 785, he was. appomled, by CMgress, 
one of the coosmkwioBers, who. constituted a federal 
court created by that body, conformably with the 
petitions of the states of New York and Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of determining a controversy 
which had arisen, in relation to territory. In 1786, 
he was nominated^ by the legislature of Delaware^ 
as one of their deleg!Btes to Annapolis, to considt 
with commissioners from the other states, relative 
to the formation of a. system of commercial regula-* 
tions for the union. In 1787, he was a member of 
the conventicm which framed the constituticm of 
the United States. Immediately after the adoption 
of the constitution., he was elected a member of 
the seiMite (rf'the United States. 

In 179^, the sentiments of Mr* Read in relation 
to the abilities and integrity of the honourable John 
Adams, of whom he entertained an exalted opinion, 
were fully developed in a communation addres- 
sed to Gunnihg Bedford, Esq., who married the 
only sister of Mr. Read, and was subsequently go- 
verns of the state of Delaware: 
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PhikaOfhia, ^weaiber 3<X^, 1 792. 
Dear Sir, 

RecoUectiog that on Wednesday next, you meet 
your two colleagues as electors of president and 
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vice-presideBt of the United States, I have sup- 
posed that you would expect some iofermatioD from 
me respecting Mr. Adams the present vicerpresi* 
dent, as to his conduct in the chair qf the senate^of 
the United States, since so much pains have be^ 
taken in the public prints of the present year, to 
raise a general prejudice against 'him, in expedta* 
tion of preyenting his re-election. 

It is but a piece of justioe, due to Mr. Adams^ 
for me to say that as chairman of the house cf con- 
gress, of which I am a member from the Delaware 
state, his conduct at all times since his being placed 
there, hath appeared to me attentive, upri^t, fair, 
and unexceptionable, and his attendance at the daily 
meetings of the senate, uncommonly exact. As to 
his having abilities equal to that station, none of his 
detractors insinuate a want thereof, and any thing 
on that head from me must be umieeessary^ His 
various political publicati<ms siiflSl^ntry evidence 
such ability. 

With respect to the objections to him^ virhich I 
have heard, or seen on paper, they principally ex^ 
isted previously to bis former election, at which, 
you well know, his popularity was such as to in- 
duce a portion of electors in each state of the union 
to throw away their votes, (but not to be done now 
by those who wish his re-election,) by apply in 
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them to Dames wt with a view to their retiif n, but 
in order to secure the presidency to general Wash- 
ington. The present change of sentiment, tiiere* 
fore, with respect to Mr. Adams, is not easy to be 
accounted for at a distance from the central scene. 
I have supposed the clamour raised against Mr. 
Adams, to have proceeded from a personal dislike 
of an individual, contracted, perhaps, before the 
adoption of the present federal system; as well as 
from the general jealo^i^ that such of the southern 
states as are most interested in the future seat of 
the federal government, entertain of the possibility, 
or probability, of its being changed through the 
influence of an eastern character, in high station. 
Some pretend an opinion that a rotation in office 
is a salutary thing in republican governments; but 
this has always appeared to me an insincere reason 
urged by those who use it; but this, perhaps, be- 
cause my sentiments have, at all times, been uni- 
, formly otherwise; to wit: that when a fit character 
bath, been selected for office, either by the people 
or by their executive authority, and he discovers 
such fitness by an able discharge of duty for a time, 
such person hath a reasopable claiqti to an after- 
continuance in office; and I consider it as conducing 
to the intrest of the community, for whom such 
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officer acts, by means of the improved knowledge 
of the duties of office which he acquires. 

You may be assured that what I have before 
said as to Mr. Adams, hath not proceeded from any 
intimacy subsisting between us, for in the three 
past years, I have not been so many times in his 
residence^ exclusive of the complimentary visit at 
the commencement of each session. . 

George Read. 
Gunniiftg Bedford, Escpdre. 

Mr. Read continued in the senate of the United 
States until September, 1793^ when he was ap- 
pointed chief justice of the supreme court of the 
state of Delaware. He performed the duties of this 

> 

distinguished office with extraordinary ability and 
integrity, until the autqmn of 1798, when his long 
life of public usefulness was terminated by a dbjMrt 
and sudden illness. (c2) 

It was especially as a judge that Mr. Read was 
distinguished; his dispassionate habits of reasonings 
his patience in bearing, bis deliberation in deciding, 
and the essential requisites of profound legal know- 
ledge and deep experience which he possessed, 
enabled him to discharge the duties of his office 
with honoui: to himself, and advantage to the com* 

(rf) See note D. 
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toiunity. When he assumed the office of chief jus- 
tice rfthe state- of Delaware in 1793, there was a 
peculiar necessity for a judge of firmness and abili- 
ty. The period of the revolution, and that which 
followed its close, were marked with perplexity 
and confusion. The courts of justice were, in some 
degree, closed, and the master-spirits of the age 
were to be found in the cabinet or the camp. Laws 
were silent amid the din of arms. It is unnecessary 
to enumerate the effects of such confusion upon 
contracts and upon rights; but the duty of the judge 
was little less than the re-organization of a legal 
system out of chaos. This arduous duty was per- 
formed by Mr. Read with his usual ability, and 
his decisions are still reverenced in the state of 
Delaware, as the great land- marks of the judiciary 
and of the profession. 

We have now seen this eminent individual dis- 
tinguishing himself at the bar as a lawyer, — ani- 
mating his fellow-citizens against oppression as a 
patriot, — taking his seat in the national council as 
a sage, — and presiding on the bench, as one of the 
judges of the land. In all these lofty stations, expos- 
ed to that strict and merciless scrutiny, to which, 
we trust, republicans will ever subject men in of- 
fice, no blemish was discovered in his conduct. 
Applause at the bar did not, in him, generate va- 
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mty; success in political life, ambition^ nor the dig- 
nity of the bench, dogmatism. As a lawyer, a pa- 

» 

triot, a senator, and a judge, he was alike unpre- 
tending, consistent, dignified, and impartial. His 
other peculiar characteristics, were an inflexible 
integrity of motive^ a slow and calm deliberation 
of his subject; a cool determination of purpose^ and 
an invincible perseverance in the conclusions of 
his judgment 

Similar traits were prominent in the course of 
his private life, softened, however, by those social 
amenities which so delightfully relieve the sterner 
features of the* patriot, and show us the statesman 
; in the husband and the father. His manners were 
dignified, and his dignity may sometimes have bor- 
dered upon austerity. He avoided trifling occupa- 
tions, disliked familiarity, and could not tolerate the 
slightest violation of good manners, for which he 
was himself distinguished. A strict and consistent 
moralist, he granted no indulgence to laxity of 
principle in others^ and he was remarkably averse 
to that qualified dependence which an obligation 
necessarily produces. Notwithstanding an exact at- 
tention to his expenditure, which he never per- 
mitted to exceed his income, his pecuniary liber- 
ality was very extensive. 

In his person, Mr. Read was above the middle 
size, erect, and dignified in his demeanour; and he 
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was reiparkable for attention to personal arrange- 
ments. 

• In fine, be was an excellent husband, a good 
&tber, an indulgent master, an upright judge, a 
fearless patriot, and a ju3t man. 
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William Williams was born \n the town of 
Lebanoti, Windham county, in the province of 
Connecticut, on the eighth of April, 1781. He was 
descended from an ancient fiimily, of Welsh ex- 
traction, a branch of which emigrated into Ame- 

L 

rica in the year 1630, and settled in Roxbury, 
Massachusetts. His grand father, William Williams, 
was the minister of Hatfield, in Hampshire county, 
Massachusetts, and his father, the reverend Solo- 
mon Williams, D. D., was, during the long period 
of fifty-four years, the pastor of the first congrega- 
tional society in Lebanon. He was a man of sense 
and learning,' and highly respected by his contem- 
poraries. He married Mary Porter, of Hadley, in 
the province of Massachusetts, the daughter of 
colonel Porter, at that time sheriff of Hampshire 
county. His family was large, consisting of five sons 
and three daughters: his daughters, one of whom 
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is DOW living, and four of his sons, all attained a good 
old age. His sons received the benefits of a clas- 
sical education: four of them at Yale, and the sub- 
ject of the present nfemoir, who was the fourth son, 
at Harvard, colleges. They all became useful and 
respectable men: Solomon, the eldest, died soon 
after he left college; — Eliphalet was a minister of 
the gospel, in East Hartford, about fifty years; — 
Ezekiel was sheriff of Hartford county more than 
thirty years, and was remarkable for his energy 
and activity during the revolutionary war. He was 
a man of great benevolence and liberality, main- 
taining through the course of a long life, a strictly 
moral character, and unblemished reputation: he 
died about two years since in Wethersfield, at a 
very advanced &ge, leaving a numerous and re- 
spectable family. Thomas, the youngest son, was 
a physician and resided in Lebanon: he was a mo- 
dest and worthy man, and died about four years 
since, strongly regretted by those who knew and 
esteemed his character. 

William Williams was sixteen years of age when 
he entered Harvard college, in the year 1747. 
During the course of his studies, he displayed a 
large portion of talents and perseverance, and, pur- 
suing his collegiate career with diligence and dis- 
tinction, was honourably graduated in the year 
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1751. He then returned to Lebanon, and resided 
more than a year with his fiither^ who directed bis 
studies, which were principally theological: his fel- 
low students were numerous, who profited by the 
instructions, as well as the extensive library, of 
his father. 

In the year 17§5;^ during the French war, he at- 
tended his relative, colonel Ephtaim Williams, as 
one of the staff of his regiment, (m an expedition to 
lake George. Colonel Williams was a brave offi- 
cer, ; who commanded a regiment of provincial 
troopS) raised by Massachusetts. He was despatch- 
ed by sir William Johnscm, with a detachment of 
eleven hundred men, to observe the motions of the 
French and Indian at my, commanded by the baron 
Dieskaw. When about four iniles in advance of the 
maia body, they were attacked and overpowered 
by the eneiny, after a brave resistance, during 
which colonel Williams was shot through the head 
by an Indian, and killed. Although the party was 
driven back, the retreat was skilfully conducted by 
colonel Whiting, the second in command, who suc- 
ceeded in joining the forces under sir William 
Johnson, notwithstanding the superiority of the 
French force, and the loss which the regiment had 
sustained in the engagement: the French were fi- 
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nally repulsed, and the baron wounded and taken 
prisoner. 

After the death of colonel Williams,* and at the 
close of the campaign, Mr. Williams returned to 
Lebanon: this measure was probably occasioned by 
the loss of his patron and relatiye. He was at this 
period, twenty^ur years of age, and resolved to 
establish his reridence in his natire town. He re- 
turned dissatisfied and disgusted with the British 
commanders: their haughtiness, and arbitrary eon- 
duct, and thisir inattention to thie interests of Ame- 
rica, made a powerful and. lasting impression upon 
his mind. Even at that early period, he formed the 
opinion that the prosperity of his native country 
would never be secured under the administration 
of officers who had no common interests nor feel- 
ings with the people; and that, to enable them to 
profit by the means within their reach, a govern- 
ment dependent on themselves, was necessary. 

The youth as well as the maturer age of Mr. 
Williams were characteirissed by his fondness for 
mechanical pursuits; in architecture, he was par- 
ticularly interested: nor was he inattentive to the 
study df mathematics, and the learned languages, 

* Colonel Ephraim Williams founded Williams' College, at 
Williams-town, in Massachusetts: from him, the college and the 
town both derive their name. 
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aad, at an advanced period df life, he was atill a 
proficient in the Greek and Latin languages. 

j&t the age of twenty-'fire years, he commenced 
his pelitical career as town clerk, to which situ- 
ation he was annually elected during Ae long pe- 
riod of forty-five years. He was chosen, about the 
same* time, to represent the town in the g^ieral 
assembly of Gcmnecticut, although it was, at that pe- 
riod, unusual to select so young a man to fill that 
responsible station, flb was soon after appointed a 
jtistiee of diie peace. It may almost be said that he 
was invariably, during the course of his long and 
useful life, a member of one of the branches of the 
legislature. During his services in that Wly, he 
was chosen clerk, and for many years, speaker, of 
the house of representatives. In the year 1 780, he 
was elected an assistant or councillor, and was amiu^ 
ally re-elected for twenty ^four years, until he re* 
signed the oflGk^e in 1804, at which period he yield- 
ed up all his public employments, excepting that 
of judge probate, and retired to private life. His at- 
tention to the public service wis so dose and un- 
yaried, that he was seldom absent from his seat in 
the legislature for more than ninefj/ sessions^ except 
when he was chosen a delegate to congress in 1776 
and 1777. ' During the greater part, of the war he 
was a member of the council of safety, whose ses- 
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sioQS were daily and unremitting., He was a judge 
of the county court for Windham county, and judge 
of probate for Windham district, during the term 
of forty years. Jie held many other offices of minor 
consequence, both cirii and military. In &ct, . he 
expended his whole Ufe in the service of the pub- 
lic, and in promoting Ihe prosperity of his country. 
In 1 773, Mr. Williams was appointed colonel of 
the twelfth regiment of militia, then tery efficient, 
and comprising seventeen hundred men; but he re- 
signed his commission in 1776, upon his election as 
a delegate to congress t Not being deficient in per- 
sonal courage, the, resignation pf his military office 
at a period^ when it w^^s probable that, he might 
speedily be called into active Service, excited some 
surprise; but he silenced these suggestions, by ob- 
serving that his lieutenant colonel, Henry Cham- 
pion, Esq., was an older man thun himself, and fully 
capable of commanding the regiment; that his duty 
and inclination led him to use bis exertions in the 
deliberations of congress; and that, under such cir- 
cumstances, he ought not to retain the office from 
one whom he considered a better militarf officer 
than himself. After he took his seat in the general 
congress, he never acted in a military capacity ex* 
cept as a volunteer at New London, when that town 
was destroyed, by the traitor Arnold. On that occa- 
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sioti, he rode to New l^ondon^ a distance of twen- 
ty-three miles, in three hours: but the enemy was 
preparing to endiiark when he arriyed. 
' At a general assembly of the governor and com- 
pany ofthe state, of Connecticut, held at New Ha- 
ven on the second Thursday of October, 1775, Mr. 
Williamis was ap{fl^hted a delegate to represent the 
state in the general congress, and on the second 
Thursday^of October, 1776, he w'as re-elected to 
that high and honourable office. He was therefore 
present and assisted in the deliberations of that au- 
gust asgemblyy when the greatcharterrf our inde- 
pendence was submitted fo its consideration. Then, 
indeed, was the proudest moment of his life;: when 
he stood among those fearless men, who with a no- 
ble dating, asserted the rights of theif fellow citi- 
zens, and gave existence to an independent nation. 
This act was by notany thought rash, and by all, con- 
sidered dangerous; but now, when the passions and 
prejudices of the moment have passed away, it must 
universally be approved as resulting from profound 
[lolicy and wisdom. From the moment thut an ap- 
peal to afms was made, no alternative remained, 
nor could any middle, course be pursued. Had the 
British ministry assented to our claims without any 
security for their continuance, they would have re- 
sumed the power thus relinquished, whenever cir- 
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cuinstaDoes affinrded the opportttnlly. If they con- 
ceded to America the means of supporting those 
claims, they granted powers wfaidi must hare re- 
sulted in the seForaiioe of the tiro countries. Whilst 
we acknowledged allegiance to the crown of Great 
Britain, no foreign aid could be expected: as an in- 
dependent nation, we- might rdlsooably hope for 
assistance from all who were interested in circum- 
scribing her power. 

Soon after the battle of Crermanlown^ Mi^. Wil- 
liams was instrumental in preventing ike capture 
of one of his colleagues, (colonel Dyer, of Wind- 
ham,) and narrowly escaped himself from falling 
into the hands of the enemy. On the approach of 
the JBritish towards Philadelphia, he retired with 
the ccHigress to Yorktown, where he remained dur- 
ing the winter. 

The acknowledged aim of Mr. Williams in bis 
political career, was to merit the title of an honest 
politician, and no one was more successful in obtain- 
ing it: he never desired any office in whidi he could 
not promote the public good. He was scrupulously 
honest in all the transactions of private life; and 
obtained, as a merchant, the unlimited confidence 
of his fellow-citizens. When the troubles of the re- 
volution commenced, he embarked enthusiastically 
in the cause of the colonies. He settled and reiin- 
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qukhed his meMantiie ooficenis, aBd deroted hini- 
self wholly to the aervioe of ins country. His exer- 
tions were indefatigaUe in arousing the feelings d 
his fellow-citizens, both by nervous essays in the 
public papers, and by public speaking: he was an 
elegant and sententious writer; — a vehement, and 
ardent orator* His voice was strwg and powerful, 
and his eloquence gathered fresh foirce as he be- 
came animated by the increasing interest of his 
sul^ect. His political career was untainted by sel-* 
iishness, unless, indeed, it was set&^ to seek eleva- 
tion in the public opinion, by pure and disinterest- 
ed patrioti9i!n.. He was never wealthy, but he aban- 
doned a lucrative business, and sacrificed the great- 
er part of his estate in the public service: the pro- 
perty, which a life of plodding industry, devested 
of every care or feeling in the contest, excepting 
such as might relate to thie great goal of gain, might 
have swe]]ed into ap ample fortune, was, at the 
death of the patriot, dwindled down to less than five 
thousand dollars^ 

It is related, as an evidence of his siqcerity, that 
in the early stages of the revolution, he had more 
than two thousand dollars in specie, being a portion 
of the proceeds of his merchandize: continental cur- 
rency would not, at that period, procure the ser- 
vices which were required, and Mr. Williams, from 
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patriotic motiF^s, exchanged the specie in his pos- 
session for continental money: he lost the whole, 
but it was a loss which he never regretted. This 
anecdote aflbrds an example of that prdctical patri- 
otism which tests the sincerity of the heart 

The disinterestednesi^ of his conduct was also ap- 
parent in the settlement of his affairs, previous to 
his thorough embarkation in the turbulent scenes 
of the revolution. His mind was so fully bent upon 
Ithe one great object, that he scarcely took the 
trouble of collecting the notes which he had re- 
ceived: he was accustomed to remark, that many 
of his debtors had been impoverished by the war, 
some had died, and others had been killed in the 
public service, and that he would never enforce 
payment from the widow and the fatherless— more 
especially from those whose husbands and fathers 
had perished in the cause of their country. 

He was a prudent and economical, but liberal, 
man. As judge of probate, he always declined re- 
ceiving the customary fees from indigent widows, 
on whom he conferred the benefits of his friendly 
advice, which, from the extent of his influence, fre- 
quently proved of essential service. During the pe- 
riod in which he held the office of judge of probate, 
being about forty years, his decisions were never, in 
a shfigle instance, reversed by the supreme court 
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In his judicial capacity, he was stern and inflexible 
towards the hardened oflfender; but mild and be- 
nevolent, so far as his duty would permit, to those 
who were seduced by error, or evil counsels. In 
many cases, he devoted the perquisites of his office 
to charitable purposes; and. always, evinced that 
inattention to private emolument, which so strong- 
ly characterized the course of his political career. 
> The state of Connecticut has^ from the earliest 
times, been particularly assiduous in the promotion 
of public instruction. A charitable fund had been 
granted for the support of schools, arising out of 
the sales of lands in Litchfield count v, which was 
divided among the old settled towns, previous to 
the revolutionary war. In the confusion of the con- 
test, this fund was lost by the greater part of the 
towns in the state: the authorities of Lebanon how- 
ever, placing implicit confidence in the integrity 
of Mr. Williams, requested him to take charge of 
their school-fund. Amid the varied multiplicity of 
his affairs, he gparded it with solicitude, and after 
the termination of the war, he resigned his trust, 
including both principal and interest, which has 
now become a productive fund for the support of 
schools. 

The duties of a select-man, which Mr. Williams 
performed during the whole war, were then of 
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considerable importance. The select-men through* 
out New England manage the fiscal affiurs of (the 
towns; they are the guardians of the poor, and dur- 
ing the war, the families of indigent soldiers were 
maintained by the towna. Mr. Williams was accus- 
tomed to remark, that at the commencement of the 
contest, there was ahsdutely nothing to support it 
but the patriotism of the people;'-»*no stores; no 
money; no warlike instruments; no ck>thing; noth- 
ing to arm or to comfort the soldiei*. The select- 
men of the towns in Connecticut, in the beginning 
of the war, collected almost every thing necessary 
to clothe and equip the recruits, from private fitmi* 
lies. Mr. Williams, as one of the selec^men of 
Lebanon, which then contained about four thousand 
inhabitants, visited almost every private family for 
the purpose of procurilkg lead, cloAing, &c. but es* 
pecially blankets, for the use of the army. He coir 
lected and forwarded more than one thousand blan* 
kets, with many other useful articles, including a 
large quantity of lead, at that time >k> indispensable, 
which was in many instances procured by cutting 
off the weights from the clocks: the inhabitants, and 
especially the ladies, freely parted with their last 
blanket for the public service. Such were the un- 
remitting exertions of Mr. Williams, id almost 
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eyery grad^ of office; whether we regard-fiim as a 
judge upoD the bench, or a member of the com- 
mittee of «fetyj— a counsellor in congress, or a 
select *man of Lebanon j—^be always appears in 
the same unTamished character, — a pure, disinter- 
ested, and persevering patriot After our present 
form of government was fuJly established, be often 
deserved, that no person could possibly conceive 
the trouldes that were enccHintered in obtaining 
our independence, but those who achieved it His 
house was always open to the soldiers Giiarching to, 
or returning from, the army: in the year 1781, he 
wholly resigned his dwelling for the accommodation 
of the officers of Laurens' legion, who were station- 
ed, during the winter, in Lebanon. His zeal and 
anxiety for the public gixMl was truly without 
guile; his motives were as pure as the causi^ which 
he supported, and his name and character stand 
recorded upon the page of history, as a proud and 
triumphant refutation of the surly dogmk of Doctor 
Johnson, that patriotism is ^' the last refuge of a 
scoundrel." 

Mr. Williams, when his health permitted, rarely 
retired to rest before one o'cbck at night, in the 
whole course of the war. During the day he was 
so fully occupied, that it was necessary, in confor- 
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mity witfi his aniform rule, to arrange the business 
and accounts of the preceding day, by trespassing 
upon those hours which are usually devoted to rest: 
although his constitution was remarkably firm, his 
health became essentially impaired by^ this close 
and unremitting application. 

The following characteristic anecdote fully dis* 
plays his disposition and zeal in relation to the 
cause which he so warmly maintained. At the close 
of the year 1776, and a i^ort time .previous to the 
battle of Trenton, the people of the states began to 
be greatly alarmed at the disastrous situation of the 
national af&irs. At this period the council of safety 
was sitting in Lebanpn, and two of the members, 
the honourable William Hillhouse, and Benjamin 
Huntington, Esq. ^ generally resided in the family 
of Mr. Williams. Mr, Hillhouse was a calm, firm, 
and sedate man, of superior judgment and know- 
ledge: Mr. Huntington was a judge of the superior 
court, and tt. shrewd lawyer. The conversation na- 
turally reverted to the darkness of the times, and 
the dangers which were then apprehended from 
the eventual success of the British arms: they at 
length considered their probable respective fates, 
should the fears of the nati(te be realized. Mr. Wil>- 
liams remarked, that he would in all probability 
be hung, as he had used every exertion to com- 
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mence, and prosecute, the contest; that he had pub- 
lished a great number of hostile estoy s in the pub- 
lic papers of the day; and that he had signed the 
Declaration of Independence, which was an act of 
rebellion that the British government would never 
pardon. Mr. Hillhouse said that he did not despair 
of ultimate success, but that whatever should hap- 
pen, he would endeavour to act in a proper man- 
ner, and to the best advantage: judge Huntington 
observed, that as he neither signed the Declaration 
of Independence, nor had written any thing in op- 
position to the British government^ be was, at all 
events, secure from the gallows. Mr. Williams in- 
stantly replied with great warmth, addressing him- 
self to judge Huntington, ^^ then, sir, you ought to 
be hanged for not doing your duty." 
. Mr. Williams was a member of the state conven- 
tion of Connecticut, which adopted the existing 
constitution, and exerted his influence in its sup- 
port. Although the people of Lebsoion were op- 
posed to it, they elected him as their representa- 
tive, and he strongly advocated its adoption by the 
state, in opposition to the opinions of his constituents. 
Being fully impressed with the necessity of the mea- 
sure, he acted, as^he h^d ever done, independently, 
and it was not long before the inhabitants of Leba- 
non expressed their gratitude for his conduct upon 
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that occuion, and coalesced in the opinion which 
he had expressed. 

In the year 1772, he married Mary Trumbull, 
the second daughter of Jonathan Trumbull, Esq., 
at that time governor of the state; he was, without 
doubt, the most eminent man in Connecticut, and 
the distinguished services which he rendered to 
his coimtry, will be long gratefiiUy remembered. 
Mrs. Williams, a lady in every re^ct worthy ef 
her descent and her connexion, is still living, in 
the seventy^eighth year of her age. Their &mily 
consisted of three children. Solomon, the eldest, 
died in October, 1810, ip New York, where he 
had established himself in business with favorable 
• prospects; he was thirty-eight years of age, at the 
time of his decease, and a man beloved ^nd regret- 
ted by all who kne,w him. Faith, the only daugh^ 
ter of Mr. Williams, entered into marriage with 
John M'CIellan, Esq., and now lives at Woodstock, 
in Gonoectieut. William Trumbull Williams, Esq., 
the surviving sott, a gentleman of conspicuous at- 
tainments, resides in Lebanon. 

In the domestic pircle, Mr. Williams was tender 
and affectionate, anxioas for the wel&re of his chil- 
dren, and particululy solicitous in> procuring them 
the benefits of educationr his sons were both edu- 
cated at Yale college. His. puUic engagements, 
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and frequent absence from home, deprived him of 
many of the enjoyments of domestic life; but it 
served to impart fresh warmth to the pleasure 
with which he joined the &mily circle, and merged 
for a season the cares of the patriot, 4n the bles« 
sings and comforts of home* His domestic govern- 
ment was regular and uniform; bis domestics par- 
ticipated in his paternal kindness; and this constant 
smd endearing system resulted in the strictest 
bonds of uni<Ki and love. 

The death of his eldest son produced a power- 
fid eflfect upon the inind of Mr. Williams, now &r 
advanced in life, and he never recovered from the 
shock which it occasioned. Fcom that moment his 
health gradually declined: when upon the bed of 
death, iDot having spoken for the space of four days, 
he called in a clear voice upon the name of his de- 
ceased son, and required him to attend his dying 
parent, — ^and almost instantly expired. He died on 
the second day of August, 1811, in the eighty-first 
year of his age. Old age, and grief for the prema- 
ture death of his son, were the causes of his death; 
possessed of an excellent constitution, his faculties 
remained uninjured until a few years before his 
decease, when his hearing became somewhat im- 
paired. His person was of the middle stature and 
remarkably erect and well proportioned: in his 
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youth, his features were handsome; bis hair and 
eyes were black; his nose, aquiline; his face, round; 
and his complezion, fair. 

His temper was naturally ardent, but his exer- 
tions to attain the command over it were, in some 
degree, crowned with success. He possessed, how- 
ever, during his whole life, a redundancy of spirit 
and vehemence of expression, which frequently 
created in himself, strong and sorrowful feelings. 
On ordinary occasions he was taciturn and reserv- 
ed; he was involved habitually in deep thinking, 
and when he had formed his decision, was tenacious 
of his opinion. He was, by many, considered 
proud; — an unjust opinion, which arose, probably, 
from his natural reserve. He did not, however, 
undervalue his public services, although he was 
too independent to solicit a vote, and too honest to 
vote upon any popular occasion, in opposition to the 
convictions of his own conscience, or to his own pro- 
per ideas of the public welfare. In fact his disin- 
terested, honest, and upright conduct, rendered 
him a model for all politicians: without popular 
manners, he was semi-annually elected to public 
office, for more than fifty years, thus reviving the 
observation of the poet, ^' That corruption wins not 
more than honesty.'' « 
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Mr. WiiUains^ was a m^fhof piety: hiei etitertained 
the religious opiiiiods of the eongregatiooalii^, of 
which communion he became a ti^mber in his 
youth, and though the course of a loofi; life, he 
never variecl from his professions. In all the vdri- 
ous s»tuai)ions iti which he was .placed, ^fl^^he con- 
nexiws whteln he was compelled to fiirad with all 
classes of pieoplej he-jMWS^T^d, ui^^lemished, his 
christmn charteter, cotidifct^ aiid cimTerssiti^^^ The 
high OfMuion whish liis bretl^^ea <^ the church' exh- 
tc^rtatned rektiire to bis piety and Virtue, oiay be 
inferred from bis election, i^vheii a ymnig man^ to 
the oflke of deacon^ whieh he retained tintil his 
death. He honoured the sacred ordinances^ and 
wa^ a strict attendant at church: his liberality tor 
wards clergymeb,-2^d all religioM^ efaaritable, and 
mi^idiiary societies, was very ccmSiiicuoiHr; Al- 
though rigid ill his religious of^ions, he was free 
from bigotry^ and loving, as he die^, all real chris- 
tians, conscientiously mainlined that every man 
ought to worship the Creator after his own heart. 
At the close of his life, being depiived in a great 
measure of the enjoyments and benefits of social 
intercourse by his deafness, he spent a great pro- 
portion of hil^ time in heading, meditation, and 
prayi^r. ^^ At length the time that infinite wisdom 
had fixed being cdme, and the stores of nature be- 
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ing exhausted, he gave up the ghoM, and died in a 
good old age, an oM man and ftdl of yearsj and he 
was gathered to his people." 



SAMUEL HUNTINGTON, 



HUNTINGTON. 



Amoito tbe pbaUax of pat^ictts which fearlessly 

and uDbrokeo. resisted the mejDaeea and efforts of 

> 

the British government to prevent the declaration 
cf indef)etidence, it is remarkable to observe the 
great proportion that arose from the humble walks 
of life, and by tbe vigour of their intellect, and un- 
wc^aried perseverance, compensated the deficien- 
cies of early education, and enrolled themselves 
with honour and capacity, among the champions of 
colonial freedom. When we look upon the plough- 
boy, or the mechanic, self-taught masters in the 
school of. policy, elevated to the dignity of legisla- 
tion, which, at that period, was conferred upon 
talents and integrity alone^ — when we see them 
seated among the first ranks of that great delibera- 
tive body which sealed with sc^emn pledges ite 
devotims to independence — we are penetrated with 
deep emotions d^admiration, not only at tbe power- 
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fill perfleverance which resccied them from oMi- 
vioii, but at the strength of mind and stability of 
purpose, which influenced and incited humble in^ 
dividuals to aspire to and attain a rank among the 
fiithers and founders of the republic. But it is in 
times of public commotion, when the minds of men 
are powerfiilly agitated in the pursuit of favourite 
and important objects, that talents and genius attain 
their proper level. In seaisons of public prosperity, 
when the vessel of the state pursues its course with 
&vourable gales, and no adverse winds impede its 
progress, little skill is necessary in the pilot or the 
crew: but when clouds darken the political horizon^ 
and the tempest approaches, the helm is^ willingly 
abandoned to the master-spirits who have the skiH 
and resolution to breast the st6rm. , ' 

Samtuisl HuNTuroTQir was the descendant of an 
ancient and respectable &mily, wfaicb immigrated 
at an early period into this country, and landed at 
Saybrook, in the province of Gonnectieut. His fa- 
ther, Nathaniel Hitntingt<»i, was a plain, but wor* 
thy, farmer, who followed his occupation in the 
town of Windham: his mother was distinguished for 
pety and native talient; and their numerous chil^ 
dren, of whom several devoted themselves to the 
gospel ministry, were endowed :with a& unusual 
portion of meiitai v^our and iotelligence. The re- 
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terend Dr. Joseph HuntiagtoD, finrnieriy minstor 
of Coventry^ a man of solid learoing and exempla- 
ry piety, was one of the three sons who received 
a liberal education: he is well known ps the author 
of a posthumous work« eildtled ^ Galyinism Im- 
proved, or the Gospel lUustri^ed aa a system of 
real Grace issuinig in Ihe salvatkui of all men:" he 
was.graduated ^t Yale collqge in 176^, and died 
in the year 1 795. Samuel, however^ did not par- 
ticipate in die inyaluable bsnefiis.tirhich a collegiate 
education coiiferred upon his te^oth^s: being the 
eldest son, he was destined by his parents to pursue 
a more humUe, but certain, course of I^, by til- 
ling the earth under the. audioes df his father. 
This was, no doubt, at that time, cmisidered an en- 
yiable situaticm: the immediate presence of pater- 
nal protection, and.the acquisition of practical know- 
ledge in ^n indispensiUe bratich of political econo- 
my, was infinitely mwe inviting than a precarious 
depend^scie.itpon the probable advantiiges which 
mi^t result from a liberal education. The pulpit 
or the bar was then considered, in general, as the 
ultimate destination of Ihe student, whose resources 
centred in himself, and whose only means of support 
were to be derived from his exertions in the acqui- 
tttion of knowl^ge, and the improvement of his 
mental abilities. But these resources were equally 
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uBci^rtain: Uie mniatry of t|ie Gqqpel dtOMWied 
nonlas wdl m HitollQi^u^l lA^ifttefl^ and when 
(iraperly ttttmiipd* the bopea and tke fiMaim of the 
iocumbejit were closely conlracM- T^ prpfes^on 
of the lawreqaired'SupQrior tftleptet to the ejoquefit 

4 

vad jntettigeiit, it was. the jmtft ^c^^am path to 
irealth awl diatiwiion, b«it mpEliQcrity ef |tale»t% or 
want of fluency, weire iDSiiperable ebrtaolea to the 
attekmient of eiihi^. The ^^^oeate, wboae talents 
are not cooi|iicu6us, toUa throogh/life hurtfaened 
with an^rdwusprofessioQ^ wjtkoutacquirmg repit- 
tation for hia exertiona, or rewnneratiM for h»la« 
hour: from theee cenaidetttioMi ^ ag? ientt^ra] lot 
oS Mr. Huntington m» eoosidered niore fortuMte 
than if he had beien destiiied to embark ip profit 
sional pursuUsu 

He was bom in Windhatfi, Ooudocti^t, on the 
third day of July, 17SS. His qpfiortiuiitieft of im> 
quiring knowledge were eiUremely Jimited^ and 
he received.no other. edui^tipn ttuin thexommoii 
schools of Connecticut at that, period, afforded. O^ 
ed, however, with an excellent Mfdeffttandfasg, aiMl 
a strong taste for mentttl ia(i(m>vem^',he etti]aldy- 
ed all his leisure hours in. reading and study. The 
labours (tf the &rai, which he continued to perform 
until the twenty-second year of his age, necessari*' 
ly occupied the greater piMrtiofli of his timej yet; 
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surmounting this diistacle, and without the assist- 
ance of a collegiate education, his strong and dis- 
cerning mind enabled him to acquire a profitable 
stock of scientific information, upon various sub- 
jects. At the age of twenty-two years, when he 
abandoned his agricultural pursuits to engage in 
the study of the law, he had acquired, principally 
from* his own unassirted exertions, an excellent 
common education. Itf the knowledge of the Latin 
language, bis progress was considerable, but it does 
lt€ft appear that he directed his attention to any 
other foreign tongue. 

A propensity for legal pursuits, which appears 
to hare influenced his mind at an ealy period, was 
the stable foundation upon which bis subsequent 
usefiilnesjs and celebrity were erected. The pros- 
pect <^ political fame could not, at that time, hare 
incited his exertions, and it was the anticipation of 
a prosperous termination of his favourite pursuit 
alone, whicb induced him, at the advanced age o( 
twenty-two years, to apply himself seriously to the 
study €i the law. He resolved to enter the mighty 
inazCj with no other guide than his own judgment 
and perseverance, and if fancy or eloquence should 
fail, to attain distinction by industry and self denial. 
It is probable that the method adopted by him, 
9rose from his pecuniary circumstances: be did not 
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profit by any legal tuition in the officje of a lawyer, 
but borrowed the necessary books from colonel Je- 
dediah Elderkin, a respectable member of the pro- 
fession, residing in Norwich. The difficulties aris- 
ing from this mode of study ^ were ^edily sur- 
mounted by the persevering industry of Mr. Hunt- 
ington;and having attained a competent knowledge 
of the general principles of law, he commenced hi9 
prdessional career in the town of .Windham. In 
176Q, he removed to Norwich: at this period hts 
reputation ^ a man of talents became more exten- 
sive, and his success and celebrity as a lawyer atid 
an advocate, made a correspondent prepress. Aid- 
ed by a candid and deliberate manner, which ap- 
peared in some degree constitutional, few lawyers 
enjoyed a more extensive pratice, or attracted 
more general applause. From his good sense, in- 
telligence, and integrity, his preferment was re- 
markably rapid: in a few years his character as a 
man of business and punctuality was firmly estab- 
lished; his reputation as a lawyer was exalted, and 
bis extensive practice included all the important 
cases of his native county, as w^U as of those which 
bordered upon it 

In the thirtieth year of his age, the flattering 
prospect which presented itself to his view, induc- 
ed him to unite the ple&sures of domestic life with 
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the triumphs of profe8sionarsci<3Dce. He married 
Martha, the daughter of the reverend Ebenezer 
Demotion, a gentleman of respectable talents and 
great usefakiess in the town of Windham, of which 
he was the miniiiter. This excellent lady possessed 
an amiable disposition, and condescending manners; 
t^e number was npt few of those who had profited 
by her christian benefitctions, and many of the poor 
could ^^ rise up and call her blessed." The conse- 
(|uence of this^ conjugal relation, although no off- 
spring cemented the union^ was the enjoyment of 
pure domestic felkity, until the decease of Mrs. 
Huntington. Economical and exemplary in their 
habits, they, in some degree, avoided all society 
excepting that which courted their attention. Hav- 
ing no offsprings Mr. Huntington adopted two (^ 
the children of his brother, the reverend Joseph 
Huntington, to whom, having married sisters, he 
was doubly united. The late Samuel Huntington, 
governor of Ohio, and Mrs. Griffin, the wife of the 
reverend doctor Qriffin, pr^ident of William's col- 
lege in Massachusetts, were the fortunate individu- 
als who supplied the deficiency in his family, and 
profited by his excellent example and instructions. 
Mrs. Huntington died on the fourth of June, 1794, 
in the fifty-sixth year of hen age. 
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In 1764, Mr. Huntilq^toii commencad his poliU** 
cal laboun a9 a reprewntaiive ni tbetown of Nor- 
wich in the general asaembly; and in the following 
yeBXy receired the office of king's attorney, which 
he sostained with reputation until more important 
services induced hkn tojnelini;^ndi it In 1774, he 
was appointed an associate judge in the superior 
court, and in the foUowkig year, 4^ mMaber ii tiie 
council of Connecticut . 

Being decided in his pppositienta die ckisBS and 
oppressions of the British parliament, and active in 
his exertions in favour of the colonies, the general 
assembly of Connecticut, prsperly appreciatii^ his 
talents and patriotism, appmnted htm a delegate to 
congress, on the second Thursday of Octob^, 1776^ 
in conjunction with Roger JSherman, Oliver. W<d* 

m 

cott, Titus Hosmer, and William Williams, Bs* 
quires. On the sixteenth rf January, 1776, he toolc 
his seat in that venerable asseiuibly, and in the sub^ 
sequent month of July, affixed his signature to an 
instrument which has excited the admiration of all 
contemporary nations, and will continue to be duh 
rished and maintained so long as free principles 
and free institutimis are permitted to exist. In this 
high station, he devoted his talents and time to tibe 
public service, durii^ several successive years. His 
stern integrity, and inflexible patriotism, rendered 
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faim a promineirt member, and attracted a large 
share of the current businefls of the house: as a 
member of numerous important committees, he 
acted wi& judgment and deliberatkm, and cheer- 
ftjlly and perseveringly dedicated his moments of 
leisure to the general benefit of the country. He 
zealously perfiH'med the duties of this office during 
fte years, 17W, 1777, 1778, 1779, and 1780, when 
he returned to Connecticut, and resumed his sta- 
tion upon the bench, and seatin the council, which 
had been continued vacant until his return. 

The estimation in which Mr. Huntington was 
held by his fellow members, may be properly ap- 
prepiated from his appointment, on the twenty- 
eighth of September, 1 7?9, to the highest civil dig* 
nity of the country. On the resignation of the ho- 
nourable John Jay, who had been appointed minis- 
ter plenipotentiary to negotiate a treaty of amity 
and commerce, and t)f alliance, between the United 
States of America, and his catholic majesty, Mr. 
Huntington was elected president of congress: in 
1780, he was le-elected to the same honourable 
office^ which he continued to fill with dignity and 
impartiality until the following year, when, worn 
out by the constant cares of public life, and his un- 
remit^ng application to his c^cial duties, he de- 
mred leave of abs^ice, and intimated to the house 
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tbe neceteity of his* returaiDg home for the re-es^ 
tablishment of his health. The nomination of his 
successor was, howerer, postponed by congress, 
which appeared uBwilling to dispense with the ser- 
Tices of a president, whose practical wortii had been 
so long and amply displayed. After the expiration 
of two mcmths, Mr. Huntington, on the sixth of Ju- 
ly, 1781, more explicitly declared that his ill state 
of health, would not permit him to continue longer 
in the exercise of the duties of that office, anid re- 
newed his application for leave of absence. His re- 
signaticm was then accepted, and Samuel Johnson 
Esq., of North Carolina, declining the appointment, 
the hcmourable Thomas M^Kean was elevated to 
the presidency. A few days after his retirement, 
the thanks of congress were presented to Mr. Hunt- 
ington, ^' in testimony of their approbation of his 
conduct in the chair, and in the execution of pub- 
lic business." 

After having thus pursued his congressional ca- 
reer with distinguished success, .rising by the en- 
ergy of his own mind and the petrs^erance of self- 
instruction, from the plough to the presidency, Mr 
Huntington, in August, 1781, resumed his judicial 
functions in the superior court of Connecticut, and 
his station in the council of that state. His rapid 
exaltation bad not proved prejudicial to his mind 
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or manners, but he returned to his constituents in 
the same plain and unassuming character, which 
had first attracted their confidence and admiration. 
The hopours wjiich had b^en conferred upon him 
might reasonably have excited ^ome feelings of 
honest pride, and self-gratulation, as they sprung 
from the instimulationof his own mind, and his un- 
assisted exertions and apj>lication in the pursuit of 
knowledge: the path which he had been compelled 
to pursue was. rugged and intricate, until softened 
a^d disentangled by his own labour and resolution. 
Although, in his early youth, he possessed a studi- 
ous and contemplative mind, he wanted that preco* 
city of talents which so often disappoints our expec* 
tationis. Premature ripeness of the understanding 
leads less frequently to distinction than a natural 
and deliberate development, improved and protect- 
ed in its regular advance by the advantages of edu- 
cation, and free from that destructive consciousness 
of self-superiority which a precocious genius is too 
prone to display, and which, causing the possessor 
to despise the instruction of others, leaves him at 
the age of manhood, far behind his less gifted, but 
more persevering and circumspect, competitors. 
But if a justifiable pride proved a source of self- 
satisfaction to Mr. Huntington, it was studiously 
concealed within the recesses of his own breast. 
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He never evinced, either in his conduct or conver* 
sation, any exultation in regard to his political^ir 
professional prosperity, but uniformly maintained 
the mild and modest character for vrhich he .was 
distinguished at the commencement of his career. 
On the second Thursday in May, 178S, he was 

» 

again elected a delegate to congress, but it does 
not appear that he joined bis colleagues in that 
body during the year for which he was then ap- 
pointed. The injury which his' health had previ- 
ously sustained, and his duties as a judge, and a 
counsellor, probably prevented him from becom- 
ing an active member of the delegation. But his 
desire to engage in scenes of more general useful- 
ness, overcame these objections, at the ensuing 
election; having been re-appointed on the second 
Thursday of May, 1783, he resumed his seat in con- 
gress on the following twenty-ninth of July, soon 
after the disorderly and menacing appearance of a 
number of armed mutineers about the hall within 
which that iJbdy was assembled in Philadelphia, 
had induced them, for the preservation of the safe- 
ty and dignity of the federal government, to remove 
to Princeton, in New Jersey. He continued, with- 
out intermission, to perforin his duties in congress 
until its adjournment to Annapolis on the fourth of 
November, 1783, when he finally retired from the 
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great cmiacil of the nation, of which he had so long 
been a con^cuom and influential member: the 
appointment of delegates to represent the state 
of GcNDnecticut had taken place in the preceding 
mondi, at whieh .time he declhied a re-electi<m. 
Oliver Woleott, Oliver Ellsworth, and Richard 
Law, Esquires, pursued the same course, and the 
delegation from Connecticut was wholly composed 
of new members, some of whom had previously 
represented the ista^ in the darkest <bys of the 
revolution. 

But the talents <^ Mr. Huntington were too valu* 
able to be restricted to the duties of a private mem- 
ber of society, nor was he, probably, desirous of 
deserting the public theatre upon which he had 
acted so coni^kuous a part, and gained such well 
merited reputa.tion. In 1784, soon after his return 
from congress, he was appointed chief justice of the 
superior court of Connecticut, and after discharge 
ing the duties of that office for one year, was elect- 
ed lieutenant governor of the state. Having at all 
times a perfect command over his passions, he pre- 
4sided on the bench with great ability, and impar- 
tiality: no judge in Connecticut was more dignified 
m his deportment, more courteous and polite to the 
gentlemen of the bar, nor more respected by the 
particular parties interested in the proceedings of 
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fbe court, as well as the public in general. His 
name and his virtues are frequently mentkmed by 
those who remember him in his judicial capacity, 
with respect and veneration. 

In 1786, he succeeded governor Griswold, as 
chief magistrate of the state, and continued to be 
annually re-elected, with singular unanimalty, until 
his death. The prosperity of Connecticut during 
his administration, and the flourishing condition oi 
its civil and military interest8,^are unequivocal tes- 
timonies of the wisdom and fidelity with which he 
presided. 

This excellent man and undeviating patriot died, 
in Norwich, on the fifth day of January, 1796, in 
the sixty -fourth year of his age. Although afflicted 
with a complication of disorders, particularly the 
dropsy in the chest, his death was tranquil and ex- 
emplary, and previous to the singular debility both 
of mind and body under which he laboured a few 
days befi>re that event, his religious confidence 
continued firm and unwavering. In his person, Mr. 
Huntington was of the common stature; his com- 
plexion dark, and his eye bright and penetrating: 
his manners were somewhat formal, and he possess- 
ed B peculiar faculty of repressing impertinence, 
repelling unpleasant advances, and keeping aloof 
from the criticising observations of the multitude. 
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But in the social circle of relatives and frin^s, he 
\iras a pleasing and entertaining companion. With- 
out inflicting upon others the conctousness of infe- 
riority, he nerer descended from the dignity of his 
station. 

Few men» possessing all the fiicilities of educa- 
tion, have attained a greater share of civil honours 
than the self-taught Huntington. Deserting the cul- 
tivati^ of the soil, in which he was not a specula- 
tive, but a practical, labourer, he plunged guideless, 
but cowageously, into the long labyrinth of the law. 
Threading its many mazes with circumspect and 
steady steps, he emerged triumphantly from its 
dark and devious course, into the plaio and brilliant 
road which conducted him to honour and renown. 
Pursuing his legal career, his progress was only 
arrested by the attainment of the first judicial sta- 
tion in the state, and his political qualifications ele- 
vated him to the highest civil dignity which it was 
in the power of the people of the United States to 
confer, as the president pf congress, and of the par- 
ticular citizens of Ck>nnecticut, as their chief coun- 
sellor and magistrate. A firm republican in princi- 
ple and practice, he never deviated nor hesitated 
in the course which it was his duty to pursue; hav- 
ing formed those principles after mature reflection, 
he persevered in a regular opposition to the arbi- 
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trar J proceedings of the British gOTerameiit: but 
while he str^uousljr advocated a ficm and deliber- 
ate resistauce, and encoi{raged the incitement of 
popular feelings when restricted within proper 
bounds, he uniformly opposed and discountenanoed 
all tumultuous meetings of the people; and the ex- 
cesses that were committed at different periods by 
lawless and impetuous mobs, met with his decided 
disapprobation. He was distinguished ledl^s an 
orator than a judge, and his distiaguisbed charac- 
teristica, both in conversation and in epistolary cor- 
respondence, were brevity and cauticm. 

His deportment in domestic life was excellent} 
his temper serene; and his disposition benevolent 
The whole tenor of his conversation was ingratiat* 
ing and exemplary; and although sometimes ab- 
sorbed in deep meditation, he was generally friend-* 
ly, cheerful, and social. Being a man oS great sim* 
plicity and plainness of manners, he was averse to 
all pageantry and parade, and strictly economical 
in his expenditures: he mamtained that it was a 
public duty to exhit^t such an example as m%ht, 
so far as his individual efforts could avail, counter^ 
act the spirit of extravagance which had begun to 
appear. His principal aim in his domestic arrange- 
ments was coinfort and convenience without splen- 
dour; although not hostile to good living, he was 
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flttaple^ spftriag, and telaperate, in his own diet. 
This rigorous economy attracted the charge of par-' 
simony, upon which it closely bordered; but it was 
probably adiranced by individuals, who believed 
that extravagance was the mark oi a generous, and 
economy of an avaricious disposition: to those who 
have been educated in habits of care and foresight, 
economy iasures independence, and frequently en- 
ables the charitable, who do not possess great rich- 
es, to indulge in extensive acts of benevolence. 
Thus the private benficence of Mr. Huntington 
could hav6 been amply attested, particularly by 
those relatives whose situation required his assist- 
ance. 

Governor Huntington was a man of profound 
^thought and penetration, of great prudence and 
practical wisdom, of patient investigation and sin- 
gular perseverance, and of distinguished modera- 
tion and equanimity: he was cool and deliberate^ 
moderate and circumspect in all his actions^ and 
possessed of a clear and sound*mind. His conver- 
sation, studiously avoiding frivolous topics, was 
eminently instructive, and he delivered his senti- 
ments in few, but weighty, words. He inherited 
from nature a large share of that delicacy and sense 
of propriety which distinguish the man of honour 
and refinement. Being truly an upright man, one 
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q( the leading traits df his character was the love 
of justice; this principle was so deeply and indeli- 
bly impressed upon, his heart, that in whatever 
circle of society he moved, and in whatever situa- 
tion of life he was placed, he was stead&stly and 
strenuously its advocate and promoter. Notwith- 
standing his elevation, his mind was unsullied by 
that fiilse pride which dignity and honours are so 
apt to create: after performing the business o( bis of- 
fice, and instructing numerous students in the prin- 
ciples of the law, he was accustomed, if any garden 
m household utensils had been broken, to repair 
them with his own hands; and, rather than require 
the attendance of a servant for any trivial services, 
he would perform them himself. It may truly be 
said that no man ever possessed greater mildness < 
or equanimity than governor Huntington; a living 
witness can attest, that during a long residence of 
twenty -four years in his family, he never, in a sin- 
gle instance, exhibited the slightest symptoms of 
anger, nor spoke one word calculated to wound the 
feelings of another, or to injure an absent person. 
He was the friend of order and of religion, a mem- 
ber of the christian church, and punctual in the 
devotions of the &mily. 

But the eulogy of words can never exalt the 
memory which is not previously embalmed in the 
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progress of an exemplary life. For many years a 
professor of religion, Mr. Huntington appeared to 
enjoy great satisfaction both in the doctrines and 
ordinances of the gospel*, a constant attendant upon 
public worship, '^ he was occasionally the people's 
mouth to God, wh^udestitute of preaching." As a 
professor of Christianity, and supporter of its insti- 
tutions, he was exemplary and devout: he mani- 
fested an unshaken faith in its doctrines, amid the 
distresses of declining life, until debility of mind 
and body, produced by his last illness, rendered 
him incapable of social intercourse. 

Such was Samuel Huntington, the friend of man; 
loaded with honours, he attained a good old age, 
and '^ when David had served his own generation, 
by the will of God, he fell on sleep.*** 



* Strong's Funeral Sermon. 
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It is a reflection equally humiliatiag to the pride 
Df man, and depressing to the hopes of the philan- 
thropist, that among the numerous revolutions of 
states and empires recorded by history, few can be 
found which have been productive of any signal 
and permanent benefit to mankind. Despotisms the 
most intolerant, have given way to usurpations not 
less odious, and every effort at amelioration has 
yielded to that invincible propensity which leads to 
the veneration of abuses consecrated by time, and 
which embraces the errors of our ancestors as a va- 
luable inheritance. 

The light of political sciegtice has occasionally pe* 
netrated the gloom of ignorance and absurdity, but 
the feeble glimmerings have* been insufiicient to 
dissolve the bonds of oppression, and mankind has 
remain^d^ through a long succession of ages, enslav- 
ed under the dominion of error, and enchained in 
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the fetters of inveterate custom. Little has been 
added to the stock of rational liberty, and small has 
been the advancement in' the paths of political 
knowledge. 

From contemplations so painful, we revert with 
strong emotions of pleasure^ to an event pregnant 
with hope and promise, and eminently propitious 
to the best interests of man. The American revo- 
lution forms a proud contrast t,o all those which have 
preceded it, and exhibits to the world the first bold 
stand in defeuce of abstract principles^ which it has 
ever beheld. 

It is an inquiry as philosophical as it is interest- 
ing, and one which merits more attention than it 
has hitherto received, how far the establishment of 
a free government in America, was owing to the 
particular state of the world at that period, and to the 
general diiSusion of intelligence, which was greater 
then than in any former age. Such an investiga- 
tion, it is believed, would lead us to regard it ra- 
ther as a step in the natural history of man, than as 
the result of adventitious circumstances: and, when 
taken in connexion with subsequent events, would 
induce a persuasion, that similar modifications of 
political institutions must eventually be coextensive 
with the causes from Which it originated. * If these 
inferences are correct, they afford a solid founda- 
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ikm for the most pleafttng anticipatioDs of the exten- 
sion of political science, and the improvement of 
the condition of man. 

But whether it be ascribed to the advance of 
knowledj^e, which, since the invention of printing, 
has been steadily and uninterruptedly maintained, 
or to the peculiar situation, and moral constitution, 
of the American colonies, it must, nevertheless, be 
regarded as the first impulse given to the propaga- 
tion, of free principles; and, although the silent 
march of intellect must and will eventually be irre- 
sistible, the example of America has unquestion- 
ably had an extensive influence in arousing the 
civilized world, at an earlier period, from the leth- 
argic insensibility in which it has reposed for so 
many ages. 

As this influence becomes more extensively dif- 
fused, and the consequences which flow from it gra- 
dually develop themselves, the event which gave 
them birth naturally swells with increasing inte- 
rest, and a laodable and rational curiosity is ex- 
cited, to analyze, in the language of science, the 
intelligence which opened the path to the accom- 
plishment of this glorious achievement. ' It is by 
these means that we are enabled to devest this 
great political revolution of its dependence upon 
fortuitous circumstances, and, by tracing its source 
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to principles which never change, and causes which 

always exist, to render it a proud trophy to the tri" 

umph of reason. 
The wisdom, the patriotism, and the devotion to 

the common cause, which characterized the Ame* 
rican congress, have already excited the applause 
of the historian, and the admiration of mankind. It 
is only, however, by considering them individually, 
in their private relations and circumstances, that 
these qualities can be appreciated to their full . ex* 
tent. The subject of the following notice was a 
member of tiiat body during the greater part of 
the revolutionary war, and participated deeply with 
those with whom he was associated, in an ardent 
and resolute attachment to the liberty of his coun- 
try. 

William Flotd was the son of an opulent and 
respectable landholder in the county of 4Suffi>lk, 
upon Long Island, who left him, at an early age, 
the principal inheritor of his estate. His grand- 
father, Richard Floyd, emigrated from Wales about 
the year 1680, and settled at Setauket upon Long 
Island , where he engaged in agriculture, and soon 
acquired considerable distinction from his wealth 
and public spirit. His second son Nicoll, was a 
man of domestic habits, who confined himself chief- 
ly to the occupaticnis of private life, and died at an 
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early age, with the reputation of a respectable far- 
mer. His eldest son^ the subject of this memoir, 
was* born on the seventeenth of December, 1734. 
His education, although liberal for the times, was 
chiefly confined to the useful . branches of know- 
ledge, and was hardly completed, when he was 
csdled, by the death of his father, to assume the 
managament of his patrimonial estate. His early 
life was principally spent in the circle of an exten- 
sive family ccmiiexioii, which comprised the most 
respectable families in the county. The country 
in which he lived, at that time abounded with game 
of every variety, and, having little to occupy his 
attention, much <^ his time was devoted to hunting, 
a& amusemeQt to which he was passionately addict- 
ed. His hospitality corresponded with his means 
of indulging in it, and his house became Ibe per- 
petual resort of an extensive acquaintance, and the 
frequent scene of social festivity. 

As a leading member of the society in which he 
livedo he was often called in his turn, to the dis- 
cbarge of local offioes incident to municipal regu- 
lations, in which his conduct was marked with at- 
tention and fidelity. Other, offices of greater con- 
sequence, and more extensive in their relations, 
were also sustained by him, in a manner which jtnet 
the ap{Nrobatian of hit fellow citizens, and procur- 
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ed for him the acquaintance and friendship of the 
most respectable men in the then province. 

He embarked at an early period, in the contro- 
versy between Great Britain and the colonies, and 
as it grew more animated, became conspicuous for 
the zeal and ardour with which he espoused the 
popular cause. There was in his conduct, both in 
public and private life, a characteristic sincerity 
which never foiled to inspire confidence; and which, 
combined with the warmth and spirit wjith wbkh 
he opposed the usurpations of the British govern^ 
ment, had acquired for him an extensive pqpula* 
rity. It was doubtless, from these considentfions, 
that he was appointed one of the delegate* from 
New York to the first continental congress, which 
met in Philadelphia on the fifth of September, 
]774. In that patriotic and venerable assembly, 
he was associated with men whose names are iden-* 
tified with their country's birth, and will long be 
cherished in grateful remembrance. Their pro- 
ceedings had a powerful e£fect in arousing the at- 
tention of the colonists, and in directing it to the 
true points on which the controversy with the pa- 
rent country rested; tl^ey were also^ admirably 
calculated, by their moderation and firmness, to 
conciliate the minds of moderate and reflecting 
men. It may, peritaps^ be observed with truth, 
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tfmt with all the I^;bt which experience affords/ 
the most ooiisiimmste wtsiloni could hardly devise 
a system, of measures better adapted to the situa- 
tkm of the eolooies at Aair tlsie, than diose which 
are recorded upon the journals of the first ccmti- 
nental i»>ngress. 

P^eyioos to bisatletidance in congress, Mr. Floyd 
had been appmoted to die comniaad <tf the militia 
of die couttfy of Snffiilk, and upon his relmpn, he 
tonmd Long Island menaced widi an invasion from 
a naTal feree assembled in Gardiner's bay, with the 
a?ewed object <tf gatherii^ supplies. Wh^i tiie 
landing^ of the enemy was reported to htm, he 
promptly assembled the force under his cogsimand, 
and mardied to the point ^ attack. It was, per- 
haps, jfartuoate for .his little army, composed of raw 
and ttnd^pUned militia, that the terror of their 
a^iroach left nothing for their arms to accomplish. 
Tbe a^f ity disfrfayed, however, had an important 
eiect,.m indudmg the enemy to abandon their de- 

si0D« 

; In April, 1775^ having been again chosen, by 
the provincial assembly of New York, a delegate 
to die g^deral congress of the colonies^ be took his 
seat in the second omtin^iitftl cei^ess, which met 
in Philadelphia on the tenth of May followiag, and 
continued a crastant attendant for more than two 
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years. As; a member of this coqgress, general 
Fioyd united with liis iftistrioiis asscxuales io boUt^ 
]y dimolTiDg the political bonds whidi eoimeeled 
the GoloMS to the British crown, and C0K>fi6ralad 
in the nduous and responsible task of arraying 
them in hostility to the Britiirii empire. Under eiv* 
cumstanees of danger and diatresSf widi dtfBcuities 
alnMMt insarmogaiahic, and embarrassments the 
most complieated^ they wore raised from the poi- 
ture of snppiieation, and ckithed in the aamdinr <tf 
war. 

Daring this interesting and protracted sesfl|iD% 
general Fiey d was cnnataaftly and acttreily ewpley- 
ed in the discharge <tf his puWe dutini^ to whieii 
he bestowed the most. unremitting kiUintkm. He 
was chosen on ncHrterous and important committees, 
the details of wbicii were complicated^ diffiaih, and 
in many cases, eitrefeiely laborious. In pioemmg 
supplies for the army, in forwarding the expediticm 
ordered against Canada, and particularly m intro-^ 
dncing an efficientorganizationof the militia, (whidbi 
may be said to bare been ^e mother of tbe regnhr 
army,) as well as in many other matters to whieh 
his attention was partictdarly directed by congress, 
he Was enabled; by bis experience and habits of 
business, to render essential service. 
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Bfiriiig Iiis attMduee in congress, Long Iriand 
was evacuated by Aa Amerieaii troops, and occu* 
pied bj tfios^ of Great Britain. His fiimily, in 
cdoseqQence pf Ais event, were driven ffoon tbeir 
bene in grwt baste aisid eotiftisbn,* and were re- 
liioved by bia fri^Mls into Cmneelicut* The pro- 
diiee and ste^ of bis estate were seized by tkt 
eneapiy, and^tlw manstoehbounie aeleoled as a ceadez* 
iNms Ist a party of borse/by wbon it wu ooMpied 
dttf uig tbe remainder of tbe war. This event was 
the source of serious inognvenieDGe to bioi) as kt 
pseeltidid him from darmng ai^ beneii fifwm bis 
landed propet ty, for nearfy seven years, wad left 
bUn wjdi^yt a bouse lor himself and b« &nuly . 

On the eighth of May, 1777, general Fkiyd was 
i^ppmated a sraator of the state of New York, 
tndet the eonstitutign vi the state wjiteb bad then 
bsMi reeeatly adopted. On the thbrteentb of May, 
tba pnyvwcial eonveiiti<»i passed a resoltttiQtt,/that 
Ihb thanks of tbe canveiiti<M> be given to him^ and 
biscotteagnes, ** delegates of tbe state of New York 
in tbe^ boodnrable tbe continental eongress, for 
their long- and fattfaM serviees rendered to tbe 
colony of New York and to tbe said state.'' 

On the ninth of September, 1777, he took his 
seat in the senate of New York, at their first ses- 
skm uikler the new cpnstitiition. Tins being tbe 
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first coimtftutkmal legislature since the colonial as- 
sembly was dissolred, it derolved upcni tbem 
organiie tbe goyemineiit, and adopt a code <rf* laws, 
soiled to existti^ ^ircumstaiieea. Of this body, he 
becaane a leading afid influential member, and at-> 
tended in his place, with some short mtervals, attlil- 
the sixtbof Novraeiber, 177^ when they adjourned. 

On the fifteenth of October, 1778, he was ona-^ 
nimousty re^eleded a del^ate to the continaatal 
congreaB^ by a joint ballot i>f Ihe senate and as- 
sembly, and on the second of January following, 
resusMd hssseat in that body, where he soon be^ 
came antivdy employed on numeriHis ccMtttoitteei^ 
and continued in attendance until the nintti of June,' 
when he obtained leave of absence. 

On the twenty'-fourth of August, 1779, the senate 
of New York again convened, and he continued 
to meet with them until the following Deci^nber. 
The depredation of the state currency hariog be- 
come, at this time, wrious and alarming, a joint 
committee of the senate and house of assemtfly was 
appointed to take the subject into consideration: 
On tbe tw^ity-secottd of September, he made a 
report to the senate, founded upon the soundest 
princifdes of financial science. An equal and pro- 
ductive system of taxation was urged, as the best 
' mode of supplyioi; the public necessities, and pre- 
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rentiiig the ftirther enmsicm of ppper money, and 
gradually redueiiig the amount in circulatbn, at 
ibe only efeetiotl means cf rearing it to credit 
He was eter strongly opposed to antictpatii^ the 
inture remnrcM ofa state lo^ satisfy tibe prasent 
eit^ndbs^ and ha?ing seen^ in repeated inslanceSi 
Ihat ffooi the want of cikpitiilists in &e country, die 
depreektiota of die piriifie credit, ted coMSfuent 
loss, fiir exceeded the real grounds for disfrust, he 
con»dered a prompt and efficacious system of taxa- 
tion, as adequate to the demands of the puUb ser- 
vice, as tbeleart burlliensQiiie in its operation, and 
« 

as the surest guard against trnfm^Fideirt expendi- 
ture/ These prindfrfes he keptsteadBly in view 
during a long courw oi puUic serriee, and when 
he retired from ptiblk ISfe, he had the satisfiMHon 
of leaving the finances of die State m^ condition of 
unparalleled prosperity. 

On the feurieenth of October, 1779, the legiria- 
ture of New York appmnted him, toother with 
Basra L'Hommedieiu and John Sbsir. Hobart, com- 
missioner to attend a convention of the easlera 
states, for the purpose of adoptk^ some regulations 
in relation to Supplies of provisimis, which, from 
extensive monopoliefli, had: beoQine scarce^ and, in 
ccmsequence of the exorbitant prices demanded, 
tlireatened the land with ianube. 
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HaTiog bera, on the eleventh of Oetober, 1779, 
vnasimoQsly re-elected adelegate to the eotUhien- 
tal copgre ai , he^again attended in hia plaee on die 
second of December. On the next day, he was 
elected a member of the board of admhraltf , and on 
the thfrtoendi, waa choaen a member of the trea* 
aury board. His health having become impaired 
by bis incMsant occupation, be applied to congress^ 
wk the llrst of March following, to be excused front 
the board of treasury, and on the first of ApHl, he 
obtained leave of abaence. 

On the twenty-third of May, the setiate of New 
York a^bi Cmivened, and on the twenty-sevcditbi 
tiiey wdered the clerk to write to Mr« Floyd, coid 
request Us attendance in his place without delay. 
In compliance with tUi^ demand, he took his seat 
on the twmiitietii oS Jmie, and was appbinted upon 
a joint committee to deliberate upoo certain reso- 
lutions of congress, embracing all the most interest* 
iag relations existing between the state and general 
government. At this session, he sireniiouriy op- 
posed the pernicious principle of making the bills 
of credit a kq^I tender, in which he unhappily 
found himself in the minmity. After a short ad- 
journment, the senate was again convened on the 
seventh of September, and general Floyd was ap- 
pointed uponthecommittee todcaugbta r^ly tothe 
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govenior's address. The want of adequate powers 
to the general congress had become the source of 
serious embarrassment^ and the iQO0n?emence was^ 
yery genefally« both perceived aod felt The gp*. 
Tornor, in bis address, had pointedly drawn the at** 
tention of ^e legislature to this subject, and the 
Qommittee, in their reply, respoiaded to his senti* 
Bsei^ in the fellow ing forcible manner: ^^ Convince 
od from experience, that the want oi adequate and 
defined powers in the directing council of the em- 
pire, has been, productive of much embarrassment, 
prevented that union of force or council so essential 
to the weal of the confederacy, and evidently pro- 
tracted the war, we will with great alacrity attempt 
to devise means, of concur in any which will con- 
duce to accelerate the completion of such a con- 
federation^ as will confer on congress co^ipetent 
authority to draw from each member of the union^ 
its proportion of aid for the common cause." In 
(onfermity with these views» a numbec of spirited 
resolutions were adopted before the close of the 
yession, and ordered to be communicated to the 
other members of th^ confederacy. 

On the twelfth of September, 1780, general 
Floyd was again elected a delegate to congress. 
He however, continued his attendance in the sen- 
ate, until they ac^ourncd on the tenth of October, 
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and on the fourth of December, he resumed his 
seat in congress. As a delegate to this congress, 
he, with his colleagues from New York, had been 
auth<Nrized, by an act of the legislature, to designate 
the western limits of the state, and to cede to the 
United States their claim to the western territories. 
This, tc^dier with the contested claims of New 
York and New Hampshire to the territory now 
comprising the state of Vermont, involved him in a 
tedious and unpleasant official controversy, in which 
he perseveringly adhered to what he believed to 
be just, and due to the rights of the nunnerous indi- 
viduals interested. 

On the tenth'of August, he nominated to congress 
Robert R. Livingston^ Esq. to be secretary for for- 
eign affairs, who was accordingly elected. 

He was continued a delegate to congress by se- 
veral successive appointments, and remained, with 
some short intermissions, a constant attendant until 
the twenty-sixth of April, 1783^ when, having seen 
his country safely through a long and perilous war, 
he returned to his home after an exile of seven 
years. His return was hailed in his native county, 
with great demonstrations of joy; many, through his 
influence, had remained faithful to the cause under 
every trial, nor would they credit the restoration 
of peace, until they beheld . him safely returned. 
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He foniid his eitete detpculled of almost every dnng 
but the naked soil^ through the malice and cupidity 
of the tories, who had resorted thither for plunder. 
His private concerns now deniianding more of his 
attention than comported with his duties as a de- 
legate to.congress, he declined a re-election. He 
waSy however^ by several successive elections, con- 
tinned a member of the senate until the year 1788, 
when, upon the adoption of the federal constitution, 

■ 

he was elected a member of the first congress, 
which met in New York on the fourth day of 

4 

March, 1789. At the expiration of his term of ser- 
vice he again declined a re-election. 

During his long attendance in the senate of the 
state of New York, he maintained a high and en- 
viable rank> and generally presided in that body 
when the lieutenant governor left the chair. Under 
the administration of governor Clinton, and associat- 
ed with the honourable Lewis Morris, Ezra L'Hom- 
medieu, Zephania Piatt, David Gelston, Samuel 
Jones, and others of equal worth, he contributed 
his influence to the adoption of a code of laws, 
which placed the rights of persons ai^ of property 
upon the most substantial and permanent basis, and 
elevated the character of the state, ibr the excel- 
Jence of its laws and institutions, to a rank unrival- 
led in the confederacy. 
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Having enumerated the principal events df fate 
public life, it 19 proper, in this place, to <rffer a few 
observations in relation to his character. 

Philosophers, in analysing the human mind, have 
distriboted men into tiro grand ckssc^: — The one 
characterized particularly by practTcal and experi- 
mental skil], arising chiefly from a talent for minute, 
comprehensive, and rapid cA)9ervatioQ, a ready and 
retentive memory, and a presence of mind not to 
be diaconcerled by extraordinary occuretid^. The 
other comprehends what are called men of abstrac- 
tion, or, in other words, philosophers. The latter 
unquestionably hold the highest rank in the scale 
of moral intelligence. The early education o( ge- 
neral Floyd bad not extended to the refinements of 
metaphysical science, and although his understand- 
ing was enriched with extensive reading, and stor^ 
ed with a great fund of useful knowledge, the early 
formation of his mind contributed to confirtn the 
bent of his natural genius, which classed him une- 
quivocally Willi the former. He was not of that 
number who artcmish by the splendour <rf their cM'- 
ceptioDS, or amuse and intevest us by the brilltaaoy 
of their fancy, and the ingenuity, of their specula* 
tions. His droughts were the representations of 
real existences^ and his pkha were regulated by a 
full view of their practicability^ his reasoning was 
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the logic of imtare, and bis conelusioM, Ite denKm* 
Btratians of experieiice. iieoce it aroae, that in the 
Mcoitiplishmeiit of his purposes, he s^oied insen- 
sible ta erery d^Beulty; al>structions wibrted away 
before bis perseverance, and his reMlution and 
firinness triiunpbed orer erery obstacle. He was 
remarkable for the justness of his observations^ and 
the accoracy of hb judgmeirt, and nuiny anecdotes 
are related of his cootness under sudden embar* 
rassmenta In his conduct, he was methodiea), and 
particularly systematic in th<i observance of general 
principles, which seemed to be strongly defined in 
his mind; andevety idea of tranagresring them was 
banished from hlsthou^ts. 

His person was irf' a middle stature, with nothing 
parfieillarly striking. But thwe was a natural <Kg-> 
mty ii^ his d^pertiBent, wfaf^ never failed to iet* 
prefss b^bolderti. As a politician, his iirtegrfty was 
miblemisbed, nor is it known that, during the height 
of party dsiimoiity, his motives were ever impeach- 
edJ He seldom parttcipaled in debate; his opinions 
wei^6 the result of his own reflections, and he left 
others to the same resource. He pursued bis object 
openly and fearlessly; and divined to resort to 
artifice to secure its aecompl«Ameot. His political 
course was uniform and independent, and marked 
with a caMbnr and smceritv whi«[h attracted the 
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approbatkni dTtliMe who difered from him in opi^ 
nion. The most flattering commentary upon his 
public life will be found in the frequent and con- 
stant proofe of popular fitvour, which be received 
ibr more than fifty years. 

lo private life he was fond of society, but always 
observed a measured decorum, which repressed 
familiarity, and ch^^led everyapproach at intimacy. 
He was 'highly respected in the society an which 
he lived, and left to his desoraJants a name of 
which tbey will long be proud. 

Having, in the year 1784, purchased a tract of 
land, then uninhabited, upon the Mohawk river; 
and finding himself more at leiswe, he undertook 
the improvement of it, and although he was now 
at an advanced period ^ life, succeeded, after de- 
votii^ several successive summers to that object^ 
in transforming k into a number of well cultivated 
farms. The western portion of the state of New 
York was at this time emerging from the wilder^ 
ness of nature, and attracted by the extraordiBary 
fertility of the soil, he determined, in the year 
1803, to transfer his residence to his new. estate. 

In the year 1800, he was chosen one of the elec^ 
tors of president and vice president of the United 
States. His feelings had been excited by the cmi- 
duct of the previous administration, endangering. 
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ai8 he thought, the permaneiicy o( our iostitotions^ 
and neither the precarious state of bis heakh, the 
remonstrances of his friends, nor a journey of two 
hundred miles, in the month of December, could 
jHrevent him from attending, to rapport his early 
jx>littcal friend and associate, Mr. Jefferson. 

In 1801, he was elected a member of the con- 
yention to revise the constitutiou of the state of 
New York, and, at a subsequent period, served 
twice as presidential elector. At the earnest soli* 
citation of his friends, he was once more elected a 
senator from the seoaUMrial disU*ict into which he 
had removed, but, from the. advanced period of his 
life, he was unable to bestow much attention to his 
public duties. In 1820, although he was unable, 
from the infirmities of age, to leave his home, he 
was again complimented with being nuned upon 
the electoral college. 

His bodily strength and activity were remark- 
able for his years; and he ei^oyed an almost uuiiv 
temipted state of health until a year or two before 
his death: his mental vigour remained unimpaired 
to the last. A short time fH*evious to his demise, 
he coApIained of an unusual debility: on the first 
of August, 1831, he was affected with a partial stag- 
nation in the current of the blood, and expired on 
the fourth, at the age of eighty-seven years, meet- 
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ing death with the characteristic firmneas whieh 
distioguiahed him through life. 

A deceat tomb has been erected over bis ashes*, 
but bis name is inscribed upon the more ioiperish- 
aUe moaumeal of his country's independence. Un^ 
like the taU^ of brass and of marble, wliich per- 
petuate the. fame of their heroes in the places 
where they are .deposited, it issues from the mau^ 
soleum, and proclaims the equal rights xrf* man to 
the great moral intell^nce of the human race* 
To the benighted victims of oppression, — 2l pillar of 
fire to light them in the path to liberty; and to the 
tyrants of the earth, — a scroll more appalling than 
that emblisoned open the wall befi>re Berlshazzar, 
which caused the joints of his loins to be loosed, and 
bis knees to smite together} it wilt long be held in 
veneration as the charter e( their national exist* 
ence, by a grateful people, and will never be for- 
gotten so long as liberty 1ms a friend, aiid man 
yields homage to the empire of reason. 
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George Walton was born in Frederic county, 
in the province of Virginia, about the year 1740. 
The disadvantages which he encountered in early 
life, serve to render his subsequent successes more 
brilliant and extraordinary: and while they com- 
mand an extended portion of our admiration, leave 
us to imagine the probable expansion of such a 
mind, had it been nurtured and directed by com- 
petent education. He neither was educated at any 
public school, nor received the benefits of classical 
knowledge, excepting his acquisitions at a mature 
age. He was apprenticed to a carpenter, who rigid- 
ly required tl>e performance of his daily labour: 
nor would he allow him the use of a candle to pur- 
sue his readings at night. But his zeal for the ac- 

$ 

quisition of information was not to be checked by 
this privation. It was his practice to collect light- 
wood during the day, by the torch-light of which 
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he diligently pursued his studies until the ex{Mra- 
tion of his apprenticeship, at which period he found 
himself in possession of an ample share of know- 
ledge, both practical and theoretical. He then 
removed into the province of Georgia, where he 
prosecuted the study of the law, under the super- 
intendance of Henry Young, Esq., a gentleman 
who possessed a distinguished professional, as well 
as political, character. Having completed his stu- 
dies, and attained a competent knowledge of the 
general principles of law, he embarked in his pro* 
fessional duties in the year 1774. His legal precep- 
tor was apposed to the proceedings of the colonistSi 
but the mind of Mr/Walton was too independent 
to be contaminated by his political opinions. From 
the commencement of the contest, he was a firm 
and zealous advocate in the cause of his native 
country: be never swerved from the principles 
which were, at this early period, planted in his 
breast, and always preserved, throughout bis poli* 
tical career, the character of an honest, determin- 
. ed, and persevering, patriot. 

While the British government was in full opera* 
tion in Georgia; and the governor supported by an* 
executive council of great talents and firmness, the 
annexed notice, to which were attached the names 
of Noble W. Jones, Archibald Bullock, John Hous- 
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(on, and George Walfam, appeared in a newspaper 
of Savannah: 

^^ The critical aituatioii to which the British cdo- 
niea in America are likely to be reduced, from the 
alarming and arbitrary impositions of the late acts 
of the British parliament, respecting the town oi 
Boston, as well as the acts at present, that extend 

to the rairifig of a perpetual revenue, without the 

t 

consent of the people or their representatives, is 
considered as an object extremely important at 
this critical juncture; and particularly calculated to 
deprive the American subjects of their constitution- 
al rights and liberties, as a part of the British em- 
pire. It is therefore requested, that all persons 
within the limits of this province do attend at the 
liberty Pole at Tondee's tavern in Savannah, on 
Wednesday the twenty -seventh instant, (July, 1 774) 
in order that the said matters may be taken under 
consideration, and such other constitutional measures 
pursued, as may then appear to be most eligible." 
The friends of these measures accordingly as- 
sembled at the Liberty Pole, which was planted in 
the centre of Broughton street, and a warm and 
animated debate ensued, in which Mr. Walton 
tack a distinguished part. A committee was appoint- 
ed to institute a correspondence with the different 
parishes, inviting them to co-operate, and unite 
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with the other provitices in America. Governor 
Wright aod his council, opposed these ^lergetic 
measures with that mild firmness which was best 
calculated to counteract thera; and influential mes* 
sengers were despatched to the different parishes, 
for the purpose of obtaining signatures to a solemn 
pledge in support of the royal cause. ^ - 

On the twelfth of January, 1775, another meet- 
ing of the citizens was convened, at which the ant- 
mated exertions and eloquence of Mr. Walton in 
the support of deci^ve measures, in unison with 
the other colonies, were again eminently conspil[^U' 
ous. But the warmth of feeling, and decision of 
character, which at that period characterized the 
incipient efforts of those who subsequently rose to 
elevated stations in the state, were not entertained 

by a majority of the meeting. Contrary to the 

. - 

wishes of the mcHre determined patriots, they, ap* 
peared determined to pursue diat temporising po- 
licy which had previously been adopted, notwith- 
standing the repeated proo& of its inefficacy, and 
of the inattention and contempt with which the re* 
monstrances of the colony had been received by 
the British ministry. 

The disappointment and mortification of the 
friends of rational Hberty were* complete, when it 
was discovered that all their exertions would result 
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IB the prepamiion of a petition to be sobmitted to 
die iegiskturey aiid {resented to tbe king, by Br* 
Frankfin. .Mr. Walton was a member of the con^- 
mittee by wbkh it was prepared; bat it participat- 
ed in the fate of' its numerous predecessors, and 
merely, served to subject the ifi^halHfa&ts of Geor- 
gia to the sau^ humiliation, which had berai expe- 
rieno&d in the oti^cA* colonies; — the ministry of 
Great Britain, encouraged by the support of a large 
majority in parliament, and in conformity to the 
known inclinations of the king, appearing determin- 
ed to enforce their schemes. The rejei^on and 
Q^Iect of petitions, couched in the most loyal and 
respeetfijl terms, gare a powerful impetus to the 
revolutionary principle whieh had then begun to 
be almost universally dmsemtnated: they were in- 
sults in which every individual considered himself 
personally interested, and bound to resent. A con- 
ciliating policy would no doubt have satisfied the 
eolouirts, and continued them in subjection to the 
British crown for a loiter period} but no policy, 
however jMrofound, could have prevented the even- 
tual emancipatimi of the people of this country. 
Increasiuj^ rapidly in population and wealth, they 
would soon have felt a confidence in their strength; 
and a knowledge of their rights would have impel- 
led them to break the fetters which bound them to 
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die motfier ooaolrjr. India may fong romaia m 
8irt)§ectioii Id Great Britaio;a nation of davea^ who 
fiad tbe yoke of foreign domination less galling 
than Umt of tfa^ aatire princes, will not easily be 
IHroYoked lo resistance; but a commnnity of free- 
men, esteeming the right of (self-government a* 
imfportant as it is incontroYertible^ would have 
wailed Uiemselrea of the first fiurourable moijaent 
to erect the standard of independence* 

The kgialatttre of Geoi^gia assembled on the 
mgbteesth <tf January, 1716, and the govetnw, in 
his ciislomary eommunicatioii, recommended the 
temperate disowsion of aueh subfecta ah«e, whioh 
related to their dity as loyal snfcdeots, and the mb^ 
mission which they owed to the thrown. This body 
at length adjourned widiout transacting any bust^ 
nem satisfiietory to the British gorernor, or taking 
any decided steps in o[^K>sitioD to At royal ^vern* 
ment . Many local circumstances fHreranted tike 
eiposition of sentiments which might have proved 
fiital to a portion of the population. A thinly set- 
tied frontier, exposed to the barbarity and depre- 
dations of the Indians, restricted the resources of 
the people to the necessary defences of Hheir own 
territories, and opposed the prc^^ss of their wii^ 
es and exertions in fiivour of the common cause. 
Bat amid this indiffereirt or hostile mass^ a band of 
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determiiied spifits exiited, whose Tiews end exer* 

tima were not Ho be contracted by cold and ioter^ 

eafted calculatioiis. The ankiur by which they were 

animated did not relax nnder the Qort cyfloeurafp^ 

ing circumstances; on the taattuf^ die obslaekp 

with which they were smtounded, seemed to im<- 

part fresh activity to their exertions. An imsnccess- 

fttl meeting of the eommktee d safety was again 

held in Savannah, in the month of February: not* 

withstanding the earnest eloqwnce, and logical ^- 

guBEmsits^ of those members who advocated the 

measure, the committee adjourned witiiotit estab* 

lining any plan for the election of delegates to oon*^ 

gress. But the inhabitants of the parish of St. John, 

wearied with the numerous ineflfectual attempts to 

induce a majority ctf the people ^ the province to 

unite with their sister colonies, resolved to display 

their own feelings of pabriotism, and in some de* 

gree secede from the provincial government, by 

appointing a del^pite to congress for die purpose 

of represeirting their particular parish. Lyman 

Hall, was consequently elmtod, and admitted to a 

seat in that body, in May, 1775. 

The progTMS of the revolution in the odier co- 
lonies, soon rendered it necessary that Georgia 
Aould take a decided part, either in fiivour of, or 
in opposition to, the royal governmeirt. The cause 
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of liberty proved triumph?uit, notwithstanding the 
apprehensions excited by the Indians, whose friend- 
ship and support had been secured by thb agents 
of the British government Those who were ex- 
posed to the desolating fury of these barbarians, 
with the best inclination towards the colonial cause, 
entertained strong doubts of the policy of acting in 
conformity with their wishes. At length Wilham 
Ewin, Esquire, was appointed president of a coun- 
cil of safety, with instructions to correspond with 
similar councils in the other province^ and in the 
month of July, 1775, the convention of Georgia ac- 
ceded to the general confederacy, and elected Ly- 
man Hall, Archibald Bullock, John Houston, John 
J. Zubly, and Noble W. Jones, delegates to repre- 
sent the state in congress. The legislature again 
convened in January, 1770, and appointed Mr. Bul- 
lock president of the executive councd. A mjyority 
of the members were now so strongly opposed to 
the royal government, that the, communications of 
governor Wright were entirely disregarded. Hav- 
ing threatened a resort to miUtary force, compre- 
hending a few infantry, and five or six small armed 
vessels lying in the harbour of Savannah, the mem- 
bers of the legislature became jusfly indignant, and 
being firm in their deci»on not to be compelled to 
»«♦ of Aa noint of the bavonet, contrary to their 
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principles and sense of duty, they resolved to sieze 
the person of the governor. Colonel Joseph Ha- 
bersham, one of the members, executed this order. 
The parole of the prisoner to confine himself with- 
in the limits of his own house, was accepted; but 

becoming, in a short time, dissatisfied with this mild 

* 

and liberal arrangement, he broke his parole, es- 
caped and took refuge ou board the fleet, and sub- 
sequently macle an unsuccessful attack upon the 
town. 

On the second of February, 1776, the talents and 
integrity of Mr. Walton were fully recognised by 
the state legislature, which appointed him a dele- 
gate to congress: he was re-elected in the following 
month of October, and delivered his credentials on 
the twelfth of December, being the last day of the 
session in Philadelphia, previous to the adjourn- 
ment of congress to Baltimore. On the twenty-first 
of December, the confidence reposed in him by his 
fellow-members was evinced by his appointment, 
in conjunction with* Robert Morris and George 

« 

Clymer, Esquires, on an important committee, in- 
vested with powers to transact such continental bu- 
siness as might be proper and necessary, in Phila- 
delphia, from which city congress had thought it 
prudent to retire. Two hundred thousand dollars 
were placed at their disposal, for the purpose of 
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providing the militia gmag into service; for paying 
the soldiers from Ticonderoga; and for other pro- 
per public services: they were also empowered to^ 
call upon the commissioner of the loan-office for. 
such fiurther sums as the continental service might 

ft 

require. On the seventh of January , 1777, ami 
twenty*sixth of February, 1778, he was successive^ 
ly re elected, and on the fifteenth of May, 1780, 
he again took his seat am<mg the sages of the rev<h 
lution: it does not appear, however, that he was as 
acting member of the delegation in the year 1778. 
As a member of the board of treasury, of the ma* 
rine committee, and of various minor comnuttees, 
he displayed much zeal and intelligence. In Oe* 
tober, 1781, he finally retired flrom the great na* 
tional council, in whose proceedings he had so long 
and ably assisted. 

In December, 1778, Mr. Walton was appointed 
a colonel of miKtia, and commanded a battalion on 
the right of general Howe's army, when Savannah 
was taken by the British troops, under colonel 
Campbell. This battalion sustained the attack, and 
made an obstinate defence, until colonel Walton 
received a wound through the thigh, fell from hia 
horse, and was taken prisoner. He was paroled , 
until he recovered firom his wound, and then trans- 
ferred to Sunbttry, as a prisoner of war. The high 
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flintion of colonel Walton as a raaiober of congress, 
and bis signature to the .declaration of indepen* 
dence, induced th0 British government to demand 
^ brigadier general in exchange for him; but the 
term for which he was elected having expired, he 
W^s ultimately exchanged, as a lieutenant colonel, 
§Bft a captain of the navy, in September, 1779. 

After the nnsUGcessful siege of the cemhfoed ar« 
ttiiet, under the command of gei^eral Lincoln and 
count D'Estaing, in October, 1779, the state legis- 
lature was convened at Augusta, when €oh>nel 
Walton was appointed governor of the state. At 
the expiration of the session, which occurred in the 
succeeding January, he was elected a member of 
congress for two years* 

At an early period of the war, discord and jea- 
lousy had been excited and fostered between the 
dvil and military departments of the state govern- 
ment, then under the administration ef president 
Gwinnett. The evils which this controversy ap- 
peared likely to create, had induced the members 
of congress from Georgia to request general Warii- 
ington to order general M'Intosh, who commanded 
the continental troops, to join the grand army and 
to sufiply his place with another officer of equal 
grade. This request having been complied with, 
M'lntodi was succeeded by general Howe; but the 
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beneficial effecfe expected to result from it, were 
not produced. In a letter, subsequently written by 
Mr. Walton to general M'Intosh, he observes that 
^^ the demon, discord, yet presides in this country, 
and God only knows when his reign will be at an 
end. I have strove," he continues, ^' so hard to do 
good with so poor a return, that, were the liberties 
of America secure, I would bid adieu to all public 
employment, to politics, and to ^rife; for even vir- 
tue itself will meet with enemies." A party in Sa- 
vannah had formed themselves into a society, un- 
der the popular denomination of the liberty clubj 
which had several branches in the different coun- 
ties, acting under its jurisdiction. Their ostensible 
design was to prevent the encroachment of the mi- 
litary, upon the civil, authorities; but the confede- 
racy at length became so numerous and powerful, 
as to possess the entire control over all public ap- 
pointments. 

During the session of the legislature in Augusta, 
a letter was forged^ and transmitted to the presi- 
dent of congress, dated November 30th, 1779, of 
which the following is an extract: '*' It is to be wish- 
ed that we could advise congress that the return 
of brigadier general M'Intosh gave satisfaction to 
either the militia, or confederates; but the common 
dissatisfaction is sucb^ that it is highly necesKsary 
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tbftt congress should direct some distant field for 
the exercise of his abilities." The name of the 
speaker of the house of representatives was affixed 
to this letter, bqt he explicitly disavowed it, and 
declared the signature to 'be a forgery. General 
Mlntosh charged Mr. Walton with an indirect par- 
ticipation in this imposture, by giving credence to 
the contents of the letter when it was submitted to 
congress, to the great injury of his military reputa- 
tion. The documents, and proofs in support of this 
extraordinary accusation, were laid before the le- 
gislature of Georgia, in January, 1783, and the de- 
cision, as it is recorded upon, the journals, exhibits 
a strange inconsistency, for which it is difficult to 
account. A resolution was passed, conveying a vote 
of censure upon the conduct of Mr. Walton, and 
recommending an order to the attorney general, to 
institute such proceeding against him as the case 
required. Now the same body had, on the preced- 
ing day, appointed Mr. Walton chief justice of the 
state of Georgia^ and, therefore, he was chosen to 
preside over the only tribunal in the state that held 
cognizance over his own trial. At this period, judge 
Walton and general M'Intosh were respectively at 
the head of the civil and military departments in 
Georgia; and it is probable that the legislature 
wished to terminate and adjust the misunderstand- 



k^ in such a iMMer M might jiror* iettt dbtt* 
8ifB to eMier! w perhaps it was their desire to 
exhibit some evidences of s friendly dispositien to 
both. 

* 

It is an irrefragable evidence of the great talents 

of Mr. Walton, and of their proper appreciation by 

the people of Georgia, that, during the remainder 

of his life, he held, in almost uninterrupted success- 

sion, the most respectable appointments that the 

government could confer upon him. There are, 

indeed, few men in the United States, upon whom 

more extensive and solid prods of public confidence 

have been lavMied. He was six times elected a 

representative to congress:-^twice, governor of the 

state;— -once, senator of the United States; ~and 

four times, judge of the superior courts: the latter 

office he held during fifteen years, and until the 

day of his death. He was one of the commissioners 

on the part cf the United States, to negociate a 

treaty with the Cherokee Indians in Tennessee, 

and several times a member of the state legislature. 

One of the principal duties of the biographer is 

to convey an idea of the peculiar traits which mark 

the character of his subject. From an early period 

of his life to its close, Mr. Walton was as warm in 

his attachments as in his enmtti^: he possessed no 

mixture of that temporismg policy, so frequently 
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Mceettfui ill gftiimig the c(»^deiioe of iMnkittd* 
There was » dignified smoDess in his Manners^ 
whieh evinced a amtempt for the world in general; 
but towards talents and merit, he was scrupuloitsiy 
respeetfiil and attentive. His temper would not 
permit him to brook, with Jmpttnity, the slightest 
indignity offered to his official stations. Althoogb 
not addicted to pedantry, he was accnstomed to use 
a language in some d^ree varyii^ from the com* 
mon style of conversation, and was partial to diort 
and comprehensive sentences. His talent for sat- 
tire, either personal or political, particular^ in the 
productions of his pen, was very greaL Satire is a 
weapon which, in undLilfiil hands, is often more 
iiQurious to its possessor than to the objects of its 
altadc: a personal apptieation of it is seldom proper, 
and can never be made without creating enemies. 
But, when legitimately epployed in laidiing Ihe 
vices, or eiposing the follies of the age, it is a pow- 
erful auxiliary in the cause of virtue, and is often 
more successful in their correction, dian the most 
copvincing arguments drawn from reason and mo** 
raKty. The passions of Mr. Walton were easily 
excited, and, although it is apprehended that they 
sometimes led to the indulgence of his satirical pro- 
pensity beyond the strict rules of propriety, his 
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spirit of pftcriiAaoM*, . 

cumscribed in its operations; it honours 

vates the olgect in whic^ it af^ars, whatever may 

be his situation in society, and imparts a zeal and 

dignity to his exertions, which, without that incen- 

tive, tbe most gifted minds would be unable to at- 
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tain. Henoe, in the contemplation of thi^ incipient 
efforts^ add political rise, of many of the founders 
of our political independence, we have seen the 
merchant abandon his commercial interests; the 
physician, his practice; thfs farmer, his plough; the 
mechanic, his trade; and the sailor, hid ship; for the 
purpose of devoting their time and talents to the 
common interests of their country. At the present 
day, Ivhen the unalterable influence of time has 
softened the sentiments which such sacrifices ought 
to create, it is impossible to form a proper estimate 
of the self-devotion of our fore&thers, without re- 
curring, mentally and fully, to the times in which 
they flourished, and to the honourable privations 
which they endured. It is by translating ourselves 
as it were, to the memorable epoch of the great 
revolutionary struggle, and making ourselves hy- 
pothetical participators in the dangers and sufier- 
ings of those who were engaged in it, that we can 
alone appreciate the disinterested patriotism, and 
dauntless devotion, which guided their^xertions. 
The ingratitude of fepuhilics is proverbial: happy, 
as we are, in the eqoyment of all those blessings 
inseparably connected with freedom, and conscious 
that they emanated from a band of men whose 
prototypes are unknown in history, we are too 
prone to be. satisfied with the happiness which we 
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enjoy, without reverting to the self-denial and fear- 
less perseverance which produced it. To arouse 
the feelings and gratitude of the American com- 
munity, by affording a retrospect of the individual 
exertions which tended to establish their present 
political elevation, is a duty, in the performance of 
which, the performer and the public ou^ht to be 
^equally interested. 

Ggorge Cltmer, whose name is affixed to the 
declaration of Independence, was descended from a 
respectable family of Bristol, in England. His fa* 
ther immigrated to this country, and settled in 
Philadelphia^ where he married. Mr. Clymer was 
born in that city, in the year 1 739, and the decease 
of his parents left him an orphan at the early age 
df seven years. The want of parental protection 
was, however, fully and affectiotiately supplied by 
the guardianship of his uncle William Coleman, 
Esquire, whose character and acquirements had 
elevated him to a high iiank among the citizens of 
Philadelphia. Hi3 precepts and example were, 
therefore, eminently calculated to establish the 
principles of Mr. Clymer upon a proper model, 
and his extensive library afforded him all the ad- 
vantages of reading, and consequent reflection. He 
derived great literacy benefit from being under the 
tuition of such a man, who, independent of general 
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respectability, poaaeMed a highly cultivated miAd, 
and was particularly distinguished for his know- 
ledge in the mathematics* 

Mr. Clymer was educated in Philadelphia, . un- 
der the superintendence of Mr. Cdeman^ with 
whom he lived until the time of hiti marriage, and 
the principal part of whose fortune he inherited. 
After the completion of bis studies^ he entered the 
compting-room of his uncle for the purpose of ac- 
quiring a knowledge of mercantile pursbit^. He 
possessed, however, little taste for this employment, 
his inclination leading him to the cultivation of his 
mind. When he had attained the proper age, h^ 
connected himself in business with Mr. Jlobert Rit« 
chie, and, at a subsequent period, with his father* 
in-law, and brother-iu'^law, under the firm of Mere* 
diths and Clymer. After the decease of the elder 
Mr. Meredith, the business was conducted by the 
two surviving partners, until about the year 1782^ 
when it was discontinued. 

Although the early loss of his parents, the cir- 
cumstances of his education, and the profession of 
his uncle, led him to embark in the pursuit]» of com- 
merce, he was uniformly and decided)[y opposed to 
it: he disliked it from its peculiar precariousness, 
and the necessary dependence which the merchant 
must place in the honour apd integrity of others, 
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thereby removing to a certain degree, the conduct 
dr bn affiiira beyond his immediate control. Hence 
he sucoeasfully difloouraged his children from en- 
' taring into mercantile affairs. He maintained that 
equal i^ain and loss might.balance in the books^ but 
not in the mind; that gain imparted a auddeti ele- 
vation to the fl|iirit8, which soon descended to their 
ordinary level, wMe loss depressed the spirits^ 
which did not so easily rise againj that, therefore, 
these conriderations fiirnished ail ai^ument against 
that business; or cour$e of life, which subjected the 
individual to such a variety of fortune, because 
there was more to lose than to win in it. 

It is too often our lot to contemplate with renew- 
ed but ineffectual regret, the deficiency of know* 
iedge relative to the early years of many of our 
political lathers. The inquisitive mind, while k 
dwells^ with animation upon their achievements, 
leeks in vain to discover the ripening of the geraie, 
or gather instruction at the fountain-head of their 
qsefulness. The early dbveloptfients of those minds, 
which, in their rich maturity, shed throughout the 
land the rays of liberty and political light, are bes* 
adapted to incite the dawning exertions of the pa* 
triot, and guide the course of his mental improve- 
ment. Hence their loss is not restricted to the de^ 
fic»encie8 which ther create in the ttarratire of the 

m 
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genius and virtaes of the individual to whom they 
relate, but includes that of a model which would 
have extended its benefits to every branch of our 
political society. But, while we regret the defici- 
ency, we cannot but observe that it proceeded from 

9 

the most simple cause. In the youthful days of our 
distinguished fi>refathers, the dependence of this 
country upon Great Britain, was firmly established, 
and the idea of emancipation was not, perhaps, m 
one solitary instance indulged. Hence the flight of 
ambition was restricted, and the highest distinctions 
of the colonies had been enjoyed by a great num- 
ber of individus^ls. Honours, in which a multitude 
participate, are prone to depreciate in the public 
view, and continue to confer decreasing distinctioji. 
Under these circumstances, however nobje may 
have been the efforts, and flattering Uie prospects, 
of the aspiring youth, there was a boundary beyond 
which he could not pass, and a colonial subjection 
which dictated the path and th6 limits of his ppliti- 
cal elevation. It was not to be expected that the 
youthful days of individuals, whose early genius 
and talents predicted, on a propc^r theatre, the most 
extended usi^fulnesa aikl honours, could have at- 
tracted a great portion c^ attention beyond the do- 
mestic circle, when the course of their future ca- 
reer was limited to distinctions, whidi a midtitnde 
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of predecessors had eajoyed. If the storm of the 

■ ' " ^ • 

revolution had been then, heard, even afar off, the 

hopes of the people would have, rested upon those, 
best calculated, by their mental vigour, to lead 
them through the mazes of an untried scene; but 
the idea of independence was' then unknown, and 
^e great actors .in the times of peril which suc- 
ceeded, faad^ in general, matured the genius which 
their yoQthfuIdays had elicited, before they were 
summoned to enrol themselves among men, whose 
elevation was unrestricted by the yoke of slavery. 
To this cause we may, in a great measure, attri- 
bute the darkness which hangs over the early days 
of Mr. Cly mer; and the knowledge we possess only 
leads us itaore to lament the loss of that which is 
forever ^* buried in the dark backward and abysm 
of time." He acquired the habit of reading and re- 
flection at an early age, and was distinguished for 
tiie clearness and originality of his conceptions, and 
the soundness of his understanding. He read with 
close attention, and frequently committed the result 
of his reOections to paper. Although not intended 
for any of the learned professions, he extended his 
course of studies to those branches of knowliedge 
which contributed to the general improvement of 
his mind; he thus became acquainted with the ge- 
neral principles of law^ and in the course of this 
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jparticukr study, i»ore firady fixed thmi iqmi his 
rememlMaiice, by making a eompendHiiii of MtAr 
fltoM'a CoianeDUriea. He was well. versed in \k» 
dury, l|ut his miod entertained^ from the earliest 
period, a stroog hias towards politics and Agricul- 
ture, as those branches oi sciie&ce whidi he soppbsr 

r 

ed would mere materially conduce to the haj^nest 
and prosperity of his country, to the promotion of 
which his miod was undemtingly directed. 

In the year 1705, when about tweoty-serea 
yeatfs of age, he married Af iss Elizabe^ Meredkh,, 
the eldest daughter ctf Reese . Meredith, Esquire, 
one ot^ the principal merchants of Philadelphia* He 
was an early emigrtuol; from Bristol, in England, 
and possessed a generous and e^?ated mind* The 
following interestijQg anecdote affords a distinct 
Tiew of his character and feelings: when general 
Washington was a very young maut andbefov he 
bad attained any diistinotion, te yisited Philadel* 
phia, and made his appearance at the co£fee housoi 
where he had not a single acquaintance, and waS| 
therefore, entirely unnoticed. Mr. Meredith com* 
ing in, and finding a stranger in this awkward situia* 
tion, went up to him, took him by the hand, inquir- 
ed his name, introduped himself, took him to his 
house, and behaved with so much kindness and 
hospitality^ as not only to;ind<M^ him to cMitinue 
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ft Mr. BiorecKtVs house While he renahied in the 
^y,but^rer after to. stake it his hcMne irhenhe 
nsited PhifaHidi|AiR. Durii^ a loi^ <pwvse of yeara^ 
Ike IttateiflMBial cooiiexion of Mr. Clyflier n^bsiBt- 
ed ID ualiiterrQiited haf aiony, and served eniterily 
to mitigate (he feelings ariaixig froK doMiMic i^ffie- 
lipQS aed bereaveflieiits. 

The penspd *ims noir rapidly a{qm»ehi0g mhm 
geiriiis wu to fod kt proper ferel, and patriolisni 
was to be no longer enchained. The prinotples of 
Mr. Clymer speedily dealgnated hm as one of 
^os0 who were desfined to direet the eemii^ 
storm;-*<to enM^rge in triii«iph from the conflict^ or 
sj»k fearlessly beneath its furjr. His firmness and 
kis talents pointed liim out as a man who would not, 
la case of deleat, owe Us si^ty to his obscurity, 
biit as one who would hazard his dearest interests 
in the cause, and either Iito as a freeman, or perish 
«s a patriot,. He was a republican from pnnciple, 
and his heart gkmed widi indignation against the 
oppressions that Wjdre practised^ and ^ill more 
agatfist those that werel . meditated, towards this 

country. He was, tlierefi^re, among the first who 

* • 

embarked in opposition to the arbitrary acts, and 
unjust pi^etensions, of Great Britain. He diligently 
attended all the prirate and public meetings, which, 
at that early day, were held by the friends of the 
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cause; and ouoiifegted an wA&at and.pers6yering 
zeal in its sapport. When concilktory measures 
were fiwnd unavailing, and it became necessalty to 
arm in defence of the colonies, he. accepted* the 
appointment of eaptain in a company of volonteer^ 
and contittQad to hold diat commission until he was 
compelled, by his civil, and more urgent dlu^s, to 
resign it General Gadwalader, to wl^pse brigade 
he was ailtached, expressed great regret at his re^ 
tirement firom military pursuits. 

In the year 1773, when, the importation of .tea 
into America on account of the firi^b East Indm 
Company, produced a umversal excitement, the, 
citizens of Philadelphia warmly adopted thosemea* 
sures which were best calculated tp resbt the opQ^- 
rations of the measure, by preventing the sale cf 
the tea. At a numerous meeting, held (m the six-^. 
teenth day of October, a series of ^ritied resoia-^ 
tions, for the purpose of retrtraining the sale, were 
unanimously adopted. They maintained, that the 
disposal of their own property Was the inherent 
right of freemeo, and that the claim of parliament 
to tax America, was, in other words, a claim of 
right to levy contributions at pleasure; that the 
duty imposed on tea landed in America, was levy- > 
ing contributions on the Americans without their 
consenb) that the express purposefw which the, tax 
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was leried, namely for the support Jofg^Ternmeiity 
adminktration of juirtice^ and defence of his majes- 
tf^s doifiinimis in America, had a direct tendency 
to render assemUUes usetoas^ and^ to introduce arbi- 
trary gov^e^nment and- slavery; that a virtuous and 
steady opposition, to this ministeriai plan of govern- 
ing America, was absolutely necessary to perserve 

« 

even the shadow of Iflierty, and. was a duty which 
every fireman in America owed to his country, to 
himself, and to his posterity; that the resolution eu- 
teried into by the East India Company to send out 
tiieir tea to America^ subject to the payment of 
duties Ob its being landed, was an open attempt to 
en]^ce the .ministerial . plan, and a violent attack 
upon the liberties (tf America; that it was the duty 
of every Aqierican to oppose that attempt; Ihat^ 
whjE^veralHinld directly, or indirectly countenance 
the attempt, or in anywise aid w abet in unload- 
ing, receiviD^, or vending, the tea sent, or to be 

» 

sent out by the, East India Company, whilst it re- 
mained sulgiect to the payment of a duty, was an 
enemy to his country; and, finally, ^t a commit^ 
tee should be immediately chosen to wait on those 
gentlemen who, according to report, were appoint* 
ed 1^ the East India Company, to receive and sell 
the said tea, and to request them, from a regard to 
ihBir own characters, and the peacQ and good <vder 
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of the dtfmi pioWiice, iauMdiately t» MsigB 
dieir ai^iiitmevti. 

Mr. Ciymer stronfj^y adroctted thaw enefgeCiQ 
aeaMiraa, and wasmppoiated chairikiaftof the comr 
ttittee. However iin|rfeaf»irt OMiy have been tbc) 
dety dun aarigned to hies, the importaooe of ita 
proper perfiNtnaiioe did eot permit hiaa to ikeattate 
a moment in demanding a resignation of the oSS^ 
live app(»ntaienti. The commisaiona had been sent 
to three of the principi(l mereaniile honaiw in Phi- 
ladelphia, two of which, wifh praiae worthy alao* 
rity , coincided in the wishes of the committed. The 
otutioiia and temporiaing conduct <tf the other com** , 
mimioners, excited strong animadveraiMs, but they 
were at length niduoed to snbmk to the popidar 
^nion. 

When the growiAg diuigera of the times render* 
ed it necessary to appcMnt a oonncil of si^ty, Mr, 
Ciymer was chosen a member of it, and pevibrnied 
the duties of his station with great acdvity and de* 
dsion. His inflexible pisitriotism and integrity, and 
the unqualified confidence reposed in him by ail 
Hiose With whom he was associated in the public 
councils, pointed him out to ooim^ress as a fit person 
to be entiiisted with the care of the public monies 
and he was accordingly appointed one of the first 
ewtin^atal ireasurersi in conjunctioii withMidbael 
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Hilie^as, on the twenty *niatl^ oS July, 1775. This 
oflfice he continued to fill with care and fidelity 
notwithstanding the nwltiplicity of his other con- 
cerns, until shortly after his first appointment to 
congress, when he sent in his resignation, on the 
sixth df August, 1776, being resolved to devote his 
undivided' attention to the more important interests 
of his country . • 

. To 1^ loan opened for the purpose of rendering 
the opposnifon to the measures of the British mwe 
effectjive, he was ode of the first to subscribe: ex- 
changing, in the most. .disinterested manner, all his 
specie resources for continental currency. ^ The 
warmth of his zeal for the promotion of the loan, 
Was also manifested in his successful e:^ertions in 
procuring subscriptions among his friends. His de- 
votion to the cause of the colonists, appeared, at 
this period, ta have been marked with the greatest 
enthusiasm^ he made a kind of pilgrimage to Bos- 
ton, for the purpose, as it is believed, of imbibing 
fresh draughts of the love of liberty from the foun- 
tain-head, and of animating his* own patriotism by 
contemplating the virtuous and spirited opposition 
of that portk)n of the country. 

Being one among the first to feel and acknow- 
tedge the necessity of a total separation from the 
mother country, he was appointed, on the twentieth 
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of July, 1776, in conjunction with Doctor Benjamin 
Rush, James Wilson, George Ross, and George 
Taylor, Esquires, to succeed those memfaers of the 
Pennsylvania delegation^ who had refused their as- 
sent to the declaration of independence, and aban- 
doned their seats in congress. From this circum- 
stance it arose, that the^ new members who were 
elected as acknowledged tidvocates of the measure^ 
were not present when that memorable instrument 
was agreed upon by congress. Mr. Clymer, how- 
ever, aflKxed* hi$ isignatur^ to the enduring manifes* 
to, as if in the performajiGe of an act which wan 
about to consummate his dearest wishes, and realize 
those fond prospects of national prosperity whicfa 
had ever been transcendant in Kis thoughts. .White 
the feeble bonds which still united the colonies to 
the mother country were permitted to exist, an al- 
most undefinable species of depression and uncetf 
tainty continued to haunt the tninds of the Ameri* 
can community, and even extended its influence 
to those who were most zealous and active in the 
cause. But when the Rubicon was passed^-r-whep 
the proudest and noblest monument of pditical wis- 
dom and sagacity was promulgated to the world;-* 
when the solemii declaration of our wriHigs, and 
the firm assertion of our rights, had gone forth to 
be venerated, ^nd admirad^-^wheil 4he deelarati<»i 
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of mdependedce had giren us a rank dmongat na- 
tions, strengthened the wavering, confirmed those 
principles already establis|)ed, and overawed the 
di^fiecte(};-T-when this deed of daring was accom- 
plished^ — a Qew^ spirit was diffused throughout 
• ever J ramification of society , the title of rebel was 
ejcchan^^ed for a. morp exalted character, and the 

• « 

self-devotion evinced by the promoters of the mea- 
sure, was met by a correspondent firmness and en- 
thusiasm on the part of the. people. 

On tbetweoty^aixth of.Septemberi 1776, Mr. 
Clymer was. appoint^,. together with Mr. Stock- 
ton^ to visit Ticpbdercga, to which place he imme- 
diately proceeded, to inspect the affairs of the north- 
ern ariny. The continued approbation of congress 
aufficiently testifies the faithfiil performance of that 
eonfidential service. , Having an entire confidence 
in the commander-in*«hief of our armies, he uni- 
formly promoted every measure that was the least 
calculated to extend Jthe powders, and assist the 
views, of that great man; a course of conduct, the 
policy and utility df which was variously manifested 
during the war. 

When congress, on the approach of the British 
army through New Jersey, considered it necessary 
to adjourn to Baltimore, in December, 1 776, a com- 
mittee consisting of Robert Morris, Gewge Walton, 
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and Mr. Clymer, was appointed, with powers to 
execute such continental business in Philadelphia; 
as might be considered proper and necessary. A 
large sum o( money was committed tp their charge, 
for such public uses as they should think proper, 
with powers to call upon the commissioner of the 
loan-office, for such further sums asthe continental 
service might require. At this period, the family 
of Mr. Glymer resided in Chester county^ twenty- 
five miles distant from Philadelphia; but so strictly 
did he devote his tim0 to the objiscts of his appbint-^ 
ment, that when he paid them a visit, he left die 
city late in^the afternoon, and returned in the morn- 
ing. 

On the twelfth of March, 1777, he was re-elected 
to congress, and continued lo b^ an active and effi-^ 
cient member of that body, until the nineteenth of 
May following, when the effects of his unremitting 
exertions compelled bim to obtain leave of absence 
for the recovery of hi& health. His services on 
committees, the most arduous of coihgressional du- 
ties, were frequent and persevering, and he acted 
with fidelity as a member of the boards of war, and 
of the treasury. On the nintH of April, he was 
appointed, with others, to consider the proper steps 
to be immediately taken by confess, and recom* 
mended to the state df Pennsylvania, for opposing 
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^ enemyj if they should attempt to penetrate 
through N-ew Jersey, or to attack Philadelphia. On 
the eleventh of July, 1777, he was appointed, to- 
gether with Mr.^ P. Livingston and Mr. Gerry, to 
proceed to the army under the command of general 
Washington; to institute a diligeikt inquiry into the 
state of that army, particularly as it related to the 
causes of eompl^trfin the cominissary 's department; 
and tb tnakesuch provision as the exigency orimr 

» 

portance of the case recjuired. 

At a meeting of the genial assembly of Penn- 
sylvania, held on the fourteenth September, 1777, 
Mr. Clymer was not re-elected to congress, al- 
though he served, for . a time, after that period. 
JDuring.the jkll df this eventful year, when the 
British arkny^ landing at the Head of Elk, defeat- 
ing general Wadiington on the Brandy wine, were 
marching towards Philadelphia, the ifamily of Mr. 
Clymer resided In Chester county, to which place 
they had Tetired for 'Safety, while the British were 
penetrating through New Jetsey. The change of 
measures adopted by the enemy, however, threw 
them into the very scene of danger, and at the in- 
stigation of certain domestic traitors, their retreat 
. was pointed out, and the house sacked by a band of 
British marauders.. All the furniture, and a large 

« 

stock of liquors were destroyed^ and such casks of 
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wine as they were unable to oonfome or eenvtiy 
a way^ were poured^ upon the floors of the cellarf.. 
Mr. Clymer, howerer, firm in his derotion ta his 
country, especiaily at a period which required the 
exertions of every individual, wouM not permit his 
private aflhirs to interfei^e with his public dutiea. 
Neither the destruction of his property nor the de- 
rangement of his fiimily, nor the calls for his atten* 
dance upon theni during their flight, a^^avated as 
it was by sickness, could aHure him frbin.the public 
cause and councils. Another proud testimonial of 
the fervent patriotism of Mr. Clymer, and of the 
peculiarly hostile estimation in which his indefatt*> 
gable services were held by the enemy, was evin'o- 
ed when the British took poisscssion of Philadelphia. 
They were so eicnsperated as:ainst him, that they 
resolved to tear down his hoii^e, and assembled for 
that purpose, at the abode of his aunt, in Cherry 

* > . 

street, which they believed to be hift property. 
Being, however, assured of their mistake, they for- 
tunately desisted. 

In the year 1777, an inroad was made on the 
western frontiers of Vir^nia and Pennsylvania by 
some savage tribes of Indians, durinsr which a num- 
ber of helpless people were barbarously massacred, 

and the peaceable inhabitants driven from th^ir 
homes and reduced to great distress. These atro- 
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cioi^9 acts were eommitted at fbe instigation of Brit- 
ish agents andemmisfiiaries^ who also exaited a dan*- 
gerous spirit of disaffection among worthless and 
evil disposed individuals on the frontiers, and in* 
duced them to aid the enemy, in^ their barbarous 
wariare. . Th^ Sha Wanese . and Delaware Indians 
continued well affscted, and disposed to preserve 
the' leagn^ of peace «Bd amity entered into with 
the American <iongress, and were, on that account, 
threatened with . an attack by their hostile neigh- 
bo<irs. It having thus become necessary to adopt 
measures for the safety of the frontiers, as well as 
to preserve the public faith' plighted to our Indian 
allies, 4;ongress resolved, to appoint three com mis- 
npners to proceed to fort Pitt, with instructions to 
investigate the rise, progress, and tfxtent, of the dis- 
affection in that quarter, and take measures for sup- 
pressing ]t^ and fot bringing the people to a sense 
of th^ir duty. The powers of this committee, coii- 
Sisting of colonel Samuel Washington, Gabriel 
Jones, Esqttire, and Mr. Clymer, were very exten- 
sive. They were authorized to suspend any officers 
in the service of the United States, employed in 
that quarter, and appoint others in their room, and 
to confine in safe custody all such officers against 
whom they could procure satisfactory proof cff their 
being offenders against the rights and liberties of 
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America; — to en$;a^ and cultivate the frienclship 
of the Shawaaese and Delaware Indians, and enlist 
as many of their warrior^ as they might deem con* 
venient, in the serrice of the United Stetes; — 16 
concert with brigadier general Hand^ a plan fqr 
carrying the war into the enemy's country, and 
cause the same to beapeedily executed; — ^to extend 
the operations of the war, under certain provisions, 
against the British garrison at Detroit. It was also 
earnestly recommended to the legislatures of Vfr-r 
ginia and Pennsylvania, to invest the commissioners 
with every necessary authority over their ^espec* 
tive militias, and to empower them to* arrest and 

« 

commit for trial such of their respective inhabitants 
on the western frontiers, as might appear to have 
been concerned «n any conspiracy against the Unttr 
ed States. . ' - . 

• • • * 

Mr. Cly mer was appointed to tiiis important and 
confidential service, on, the eleventh of December, 
1777, and a few days after, accepted the appoint- 
ment. At this period the en^ny was in possession 
of Philadelphia, ainl congress wks assembled in 
Yorktown; Mr. Clymer then resided on theiSusque- 
hannah river, from whence he departed, in the 
beginning of the ye^r 1778, to perform the duties 
of his mission. The non-attendance of the other 
commissioners greatly obstructed the accompli^- 
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meDt of the objects far which they had been ap- 
pomte^]^ the foUowi&g extract of a letter from Mn 
Ciyoler, dated Pittsburgh, twenty-first April, 1778, 

* . * 

shows the unsupported situation in which he was 
placed, and the improbability of a suocessfiil result 
to his labQurs: ^ / 

'* Many a mielancfaoly momept have I had in' re- 
flecting that r was at so great a distance from those 
80 dear to me? I do UQt, indeed, repent my c(»ning 
here, because I have been in the discharge of my 
duty, although, after alt, Uttle good, I beliere, will 
proceed from it If others^ had shown the same 
readiness, there would, ppssibly have been a very 

r 

diflSsrent. scen^ of things^ from the present. The 
Indians have broke tMit agsMn, and about sixty mileii 

* • 

frptai hence, have done considerable mischief, and 
there is ^no present remedy to apply ,-*the inhabi- 
tants being too spiritless er too suUen.tp assemble 
to oppose them.*' • 

Mr. Glytner, hpweVer, in conjuncticp with 
Messrs; Matthews and M'Dowell, proceeded to 
perform his duties, by searching* into the existing 
causes of disaffection, and eitamining such indivi- 
dual9 as were suspected of being hostile tp the In- 
terests of the country. He also engaged, to the 
extent of his power, in the^etieral d^eets of the 
mission, although, from rarious causes, his exertions 

VOL. IT.— <?e • • 
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were not fully crowned with success. The com- 
missidtaers h&Fingterniinated their labours, advised 
congress of the result on the twentyrseventh of 
April, from which it appeared that the cruelties 
already exercised were merely the commencement 
of an Indian war, iostigaied by ihe British, tind per* 
severed in by the savages from a belief, industri- 
ously inculcated by the enemy, that the forbearance 
of the United States resulted from their inability to 
revenge the outrages which had -been committed. 
Congress therefore resolved to take the mosteoer«- 
getic measures for the reduction of Detroit, and the 
conquest of the Indians, by levying a large body of 
men, smd carrying the war into tlie enemy's counr 
try. 

While Mr. Clyoder resided at Pittsburgh, he ex^ 
periQUoed a narrow escape from the tomahawk of 
the enemy* He was riding to the house o^general 
Neville, situated at some distance from the town* 
There was a division in the road, both branches of 

- • 

which led to his place *of dj^stination, but his good 
fortune (Nrevailing, he selected that which conducts 
ed him in safety to it; for on the same day, and at 
the same period of it, a white man* was murdered 
by an Indian oh the road which Mr. Glymer had 
tejected* 
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Id the year 178&, the disasters in the soi^thern 
states had created universal depres^n, and the 
commandjer-iit-chief found htoiselif-siirrounded with 
diffieultiets of the inost alarming nature. His pres- 
sing requisitions for metf were uncomplied with, 
ar»d his troops is^ere with difficulty prevented from 
perishing with c(rfd and hunger. In the beginning 
of the y e^r, a number of *the patriotic citizens of 
Philadelphia, with a view of relieving this dis- 
tress, and preventing the disbanding of the army, 
.which was seriously apprehended, establidied a 
bank for the sole purpose of isuipply iog and trant- 
porting three millions of rations, and three hundred 
ii<^sbeads c^ ram for the use of the army. No pe- 
cuniary advantages we^e to be derived from this 
luidertaking, and the establishment of a bank was 
merely intended to facititate- the transaction. Infor- 
snaticm of this generous and disinterested c^er be- 
ing communicated to congress, on the twenty -second 
of Jiine. i 780, itwas' received with the highest marks 
of approbation. It was immediately resolved, that, 
8ts on the onehand, the assQciatws,^ animated to this 
laudable eitertion by a des»re to relieve the nation- 
al necessities, did not intend to derive from it the 
least pecuniary advai^ge, so, on the other, it was 
just and reasonable that they shouki be fully reim^ 
bursed and indemnified, that the congress enter- 
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tained a high sense of the' liberal offer of the atao- 
Qiators, which tibey accepted as a distinguished 
proof of their patriotism*^ that the fiiithof the United 
States diouM be pledged to the subscribers to the 
bank, for their effectual reimbursement and indera* 
nity; and, that bills for 150,0001. sterling on the 
American ministers in Europe, should be deposited 
in the bank in support of its credit, and as an in* 
demnity to the subscribers. IMir. Clymet was among 
the most active and efficient members of this asso- 
ciation, and one of those gentlemen selected to pre- 
side over the institution. Although its powerful 
and happy effects are now nearly foi^otten, they 
were extensively and gratefully felt sit the time, 
and it continued to promote the resources of the 
war until the establishment of the bank of North 
America, at the suggestion of Robert Morris. 

In November, 1780,JMir. Clymer received from 
the speaker of the Pennsylvania assembly, an offi- 
cial notice of his third election to cpngressw Ob the 
succeeding day, he resumed bis seat in the great 
council of the nation, and displayed the same acti- 
vity, intelligence, . and perseverance, which had 
characterised his previous eArtions in the dis- 
charge of his congressional duties. From this time 
to the twelfth of November, 1780, comprehending 
a space of nearly, two years, he devoteid himself so 
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feklifully and ipdefatigably to. the public service, 
that h6 wad not absent mo're than a few weeks from 

» • " ■ . • 

his sei^, a portion of which was employed in the 

# 

1)usiness of congress. It is impossible to specify the 
number of committees upon which he served, and 
tbe vast variety of current business, in the transac- 
tion of which he displayed so much shrewdness and 
ability; but his weH known capacity attracted a 
krge share of the confidence of congress, and gave 

him little time to attend to his. private affiiirs, or 

.' ■ • •■ 

indttlge in the e^ise'and enj[oyments of domestic life. 
When tbe plan for establishing a national bank 
was submitted to congress by the fifaancier, it re- 
ceived the undhrided support of Mr. Clymer, wlio 
was appoihted, toother with John Nixon, Esquire, 
to receive the subscriptions. He always evinced 
the most decided interest in the prosperity of this 
institution, Which, under the guidance of an able 
director, had become, a most powerful support of 
the American cause, and relieved the distresses of 
the army in one of the most gloomy and appalling 
epochs of the revolution. At a subsequent period, 
when h^ h^ld a seat in the legislature of the state, 
his indignation was^highly excited at the opposition 
made to the renewal of the' charter, of the bank, 
which hl^d been repealed by the preceding assem- 
Uy. Being one of the committee to which the me- 
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morial of the citizeos of f%iilad^1pfaia praying (or a 
renewal of tbe charter, was referred, he did not 
restrain bis honest feelings, being tegardlesg of 
ccmsequences when in the discharge of his duty. * 

At the representations of Mr. fiforns, the saper^ 
inlendent of the finances, it was considered neces* 
sary. by congress^ to adopt more active measures to 
procure from the several states their quotas for the 
purposes <^ the wan Mr. Clymerh^jace received 
a renewed |>Iedge of the confidence of congress, by 
being appointed, on the twenty-second of May, 
1782, with Mr. Rutledge to repadr to die several 
southern states, and to make suc'h representations 
as were best adapted to their several circumstan* 
ces, and might induce them to carry the requisitions 
of congress into effect with the greatest despatch* 

In November, 1782, Mr. Clymer, having retired 
from his seat in^ Congress, removed his&mily to 
Princeton, in New Jersey, for the purfk>se of edu- 
cating his children at Nassau-Hall. The prospects 
of the country had brightened, and, believhig the ' 
objects of the war to be on the point di consumcna- 
tion, he considered, that bis assistance was no longer 
Becessary, and that, after so much toil and trouble, 
he could honourably retire to the enjoyments of 
domestic life. The str^ong affectioft which he en* 
tertained for bis children' would not, under such 
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circumstances^ admit of a separation, and he, there- 
fore, resolved to transfer his whole family to Prince* 
ton, where their education was to be completed. 
His removal into another stat^ distinctly proves 
how little personal ambition was mingled with his 
patriotic exertions. He had, for many years, la- 
boured with indefatigable ardoui: for (he attainment 
of one glorious objett, and when that object was 
about to be realizedv he abandoned the political re- 
wards which he had; in a. conspicuous manner, me- 
rited, and retired from the walks of public life. 

The proud and happy consciousness of having 
acted well his* part, at a time when duty was dan- 
ger, and hesitation, disgrace, crowned the retire- 
ment of Mr. Clymer with happiness and honour. 
To one who had b6en tossed about amidst turmoils 
and troubles, and whose mind had been in a con- 
stant state of political agitation, for many years, it 
must indeed have been a sweet and consoling grati- 
fication to sit down calmly in the bosom of his fami- 
ly, reflecting upon the deeds which he had done, 
and smiliiig upon the U%ippiness around him. But 
the principle of public duty retained all its pristine 
vigour, and an intimation that his services were re- 
(Quired in his native state, was all-sufficient to call 
it into action, and cause him to abandon the quietude 
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of Princeton, for new honours and new scenes in 
Philadelphia. . 

In the year 1 784, the spifft of party distracted 
the state of Penmsylvknia, and those who held th^ 
helm of government appeared neiti|ier calculated 
to assuage the animosities, nor promote the prospe- 
rity, of the people. Great exertions,, i^ere, there* 
fore, made by the real friends of the country, itk 
opposition to the constitutionalists, the prevailing 
party, who derived thejr name froin the active sup-. 

port which they gave to the old (COjDstitution, which 

... • 

was justly deemed deficient. The high-h^nded, and 
severe measures adopted by that governmetlt are 
fresh in the recollection of our re^aders, who have 
no doubt regretted a severity of legal execution, as 
malignant as it was unnecessary. To aid in oppos* 
ing this party and these principles, Mr. Clymer 
was summoned, from biii Princeton retirement, in 
the fell of 1784; and at the ensuing electi<Hi was 
appointed to the legislature, to co-operate with the 
Hon. Robert Morris and Thomas Fitzsimtnons, Elisq. 
in relation to that important object. 

We need not trace the steps of Mr. Clymer 
throughout the whol& course of his career in the 
assembly of Pennsylvania, tie trode in .^he ^me 
undeviating path which led him to distinction, in the 
general council of the nation. The same principles 
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of political probity were the foundation of ^11 his 
thoughts and actions. Independent of all guide but 
his own coDscience^ndefatigable in the promotion 
<A public good, and inexorable in his opposition to 
those who endeavoured to retard it, he became one 
of the most useful and influential members of the 
house. As a constant member of committees, the 
organs by which the business of almost all legisla- 
tive bodies is conducted^ be performed his rarious 
dutieB with cool and pharacteristic perseverance. 
Upon all occasions which appeared particularly to 
claiin his cp-operation, his abilities were conspicu* 

ous,'and in the transaction of minor affairs, he was 

• ,. ■^* ^ ' 

diligent and considerate. 

A measure of sound and humane policy was 
adopted by the legislature, during the membership 
of Mr. Glymer, which conferred a large share, not 
only of legislative^ but of christian, honour upon 
those who suppwted it. To ]M|[r. Cly mer, then, 
who originated that measure, a larger and a brighter 
portion of praise is due; and it must, in after life, 
have ever been to him a soothing' reflection, that 
he had giv6u birth to a system. which mitigated the 
sufferings, while it checked the Vices, of his fellow- 
creatures. 

The sanguinary nature of the penal code of Penn* 
sylvania, bad long been deprecated by tiiose ctti- 

VOL. jv. — j> d 
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zens opposed to the destraction of human life under 
any pretext whatever, and by those, who, admittkig^ 
the right and necessity in extreme cases, believed 
that sound policy demanded its modification. Aniong 
the latter was Mr. Glymer. His strong mind, seiz" 
ing the mode o{ alleviation, n^ver relaxed its grasp 
until it triumphed in its adop^n. The measure, 
however, was not submitted to the consideration of 
the house by hijnself: his retirit^ modesty seldom 
permitted him to court notice "by going forward 
hifnself, when he could obtam others to act as his 
representatives. It appears to have been a syste- 
matic plan with him, to conceive useful pr<^ect8| 
and grant their execution to others, being alw^ayr 
willing to play a second part, provided the matters 
in which he was interested, were properly periS[>rm^ 
ed. A committee bemg at)point6d of which be was 
a member, a report was drawn up by him and sub- 
mitted to the consideration of the house, strenuously 
recommending an amelioration of the penal code, 
and the abolishment of capital punishments in all. 
cases excepting those of the most flagrant nature. 
Mr. Cly mer laboured with untiring perseverante 
in support of this humane and isalUtary measure. 
On few occasions of his life did he exert himself 
more warmly and ably in the accomplishment rf 
what he ccmsidered an important object. Although 
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aJSoealoM friend io tbe greaC prioeiples of the law, 
fae was strongly oppMed to those details in it, which, 
without amendment were calculated to destroy its 
usefutpess. On the present OQcasion,^he maintained 
that the fittest punishnient ^tf a croninal was that 
which, when meditated upon at the time, would be 
most likely to deter him from the commission of it: 
ud in this rie^ he betiered that the contemplation 
of a long inHiriflomnent would be of more eflfect th^m 
that of death. As a matter of distant contingency, 
we are^ apt. to despise. 4eath, though we should 
tremble at the least chance of a long imprisonment: 
JDde^, were the alternatiyes to be submitted to our 
ciMNce, as immediate certainties, sudb is our nature, 
that we should shrink more from the thoughts of 
death, than of imprisonment. . This is the light in 
which he maintained ,that the question should be 
considered, in constructii^ a criminal code. Laws 
diould be preventire more than vindicative. He 
also insisted, with Gibbon, that whenever the of* 
fence in^ires less horror than the punishment, the 
rigour of penaL kw » obliged to give way to the 
common feelings of mankind; and with Robertson, 
fhat smoapt people ia( corrupted niprals, maxims 
of jurisprudence too seyere and unrelenting, by 
rendering men ferocious and desperate, would be 
more apt to multiply crimes than tp restrain them« 
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Nor did be ^il to urge that the. sight of human suT- 
fering tends to extiDguish sensibility) e^nd snpptesi 

m 

the feelings of nature. 

Such were the main principles which guided 
Mr. Clymer m his endeavours to ameliorate the 
penal laws of PennsylY^nia; and t)ius be became 
peculiarly instrumental in causing her to act with, 
a salutary indulgence to her own misguj^jed ^n% 
and to set an example of humfmtty to poankind; 
The policy was sounds as well as. hiuroane: it ba6 
resisted the attacks of th<^e who yvere blindly at^ 
tached to the former system; it has triumphantly 
stood the test of experience;, it has been adopted 

* 

by some of her sister states, and is daily. gaining 
ground in other parts of the world. 

Mr. Clymer vigorously opposed certain additions 
to the penal code, as destructive sto its proper effect: 
he deprecated the exposure of criminals, by enir 
ploying them in labour in the streets and highways, 
with chains and badges, as iijopolitic and useless, 
and operating less a;S a punishment to themselves, 
or a terror to others, than to beget a greater tnseni* 
sibility to virtue or to shame. He maintaiqed that 
absolute seclusion, in all countries where the expe* 
riment had been tried, generally and in a short 
time, broke the most hardened dispositions, and 
most inflexible tempers; and that nothing could be 
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more effectual than, the estabjisiimmit c^ peniten* 
tiarieSf where criiniDals might ^be separately im- 
Q^ured, and secluded from the view add intercourse 
of the world. The peo^e, moreover^ were offended 
by the exposure; and eriminal^^ enjoyed opportuni- 
ties of communicating tirith. their free comrades, and 
of concefctipg teeatis of e^ape. 

The old articles of confederation/ which had con- 
ducted the niation in safety through the war, were 
found too weak' to bind tc^ether the states, when 
released from the pre)ssure of an external foe. The 
American people, as a necessary consequence, were 
neither prosperous at home, nor resectable abroad. 
The enemies of ou^r republican systetn bad already 
begun to predict its downfall, and its friends, toap- 
prebend it. When, v^, this uncertain and unpro- 
mising: state of things^, it was determined to call a 
convention to form a more efficient constitution for 
the general government^ Mr. Clymer, while yet a 
member of the legislature^ was sent as a deputy 
to that body. In the deliberations of thut illustrious 
assembly, he e^i>^c:ed the most enlightened and li- 
beral views^ and^ united in recommending the in- 
strument wl)icb had been framed, to the people of 
the United States.. 

When tbia^oostitution was adopted by the requi^ 
site number of states^ and was about to be carried 
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into executira, be was elected a member of the 
first house of sepresenta^es by a large majority of 
the peo|ri.e of Peniisy Ivania. His election took ^aee 
m the monih of JNfoirember, 17B8, at a meeting of 
the conferees appointed by the different' counties of 
the state, and held at Lanta^r* The cl6putie9 from 
Philadelphia 'were elected by a large ixkvm meet- 
ing, which directed them to place th^ name of Mr. 
Cl>mer upon the general ticket. On the. eighth of 
April, 1789, the oath required by the new constt- 
totion was administered (o him by- the chief justice 
of New York, and he again united his talents with 
those of the a^SQinbled sages of the general legis- 
lature. He pursued with an iindeviating step, the 
same principles that had 'uniformly 'marked his for- 
mer progress, and gaye an unqualified sppport to 
all those measures which so Jargely contributed to 
the honour and welfare of the na^<m, ahd'coi^iisd 
so much distinction upon what is-termed^he Wash- 
ington administration. 

* ' . ■ -" » 

The rigid jrepublicanism of Mr. Cly mer render- 
ed him averse fropiaU titular distinctions; hence he 
opposed the addition of any title either to the presi- 
dent or vice president After adverting t6 the high 
and lofty titles assumed by the most impdtent p<K 
tentates, and proving by experience tbat so far from 
amferriog power, they frequently made their pos- 
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fessQrs TidlicoIou6) he proceeded to reprove this 
growing predilection of his couDtrym^u. Titular 
distinctions,' ^id he, are said to be uopc^ular in the 
United States, yet a person would be led to think 
otherwise, from the yast number of honourable gen- 
tlemen we have Jti Ameilca.. As soon as a man is 
selected for the public service, his fellow citizens, 
with libenil hamd, showfu^ down titles on him, — 
either ei^cellencjr or honourable. He would ven- 
ture to affirm there were more honourable esquires 
in the United States, than all the world beside. He 
wished to check a propensity so notoriously evi-* 
denc^ infitvour of distinctions^ and hoped the ex- 
ample of the house might prevail, to exthigyish the 
predilection that appeared in favour of titles. 

It was a sayikig of Mf. Clymer's that ^^ a f epre- 
sentatiive of the people is aj^pointed to think^br and 
not wUh his constituents,'' and in conformity with 
this anti-parasitical doctrine,, he invariably, during 
the whole course of his political career, showed a 
total disregard to the opinions of his constituents 
when opposed to the matured decisions of his own 
mind. His ide;sis upc^i this subject clgsely coincided 
with those of the immortal Burke, and he might, 
with him, have addressed this language to his con- 
stituents, without uttering a sentiment or urging an 
argument, which he.did not feel: ^^ Certainly, gen- 
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tlemen, itoaglit to be the haptuness and glory of 'a 
representatire, to live in the strictest union, the 
closest aMrespondence^ and the most unreserved 
communication^ with his constituents, l^heur wishes 
ought to have great weight with him; their opiniw, 
high resp^t; their business, unremitted attention. 
It is his duty to sacrifice his repose, his pleasures, 
his satisfactions, to theirs; and, above all, ever, and 
in all cases, to prefek* their interest to his own. But 
his unbiassed opinion, his mature judgment^ his en- 
lightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice (o 
'you, to any man, or to any set of men living. These 
he does not derive from your pleasure; no, nor from 
the law nor the constitution. They are a trust from 
Providence, for the abuse' of which he is deeply 
answerable. Your representative owes you dot his^ 
industry only, but his judgment; and he betrays, 
instead of serving, you, if he sacrifices it^ to your 
opinion." ^^ Gk>vernment'and legislation are matters 
of reason and judgment, and not of ipclioalion; and 
what sort of reason is that, in which the determina* 
fioft precedes the discussion; in which one set of 
men deliberate, and another decide; and whei*e 
those who form the conclusion are perhaps three 
hundred miles distant froiO^ those who hear the ar- 
gumenti To deliver an opinion is the right of all 
men; that of constituents is a weighty and respec- 
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table opinion, Which a repr(^9entative ought always 
to rejoice to he^r, and which he ougftialways moftt 
seriously to consider. But au<Aontafioe instructions; 
maniial^d issued, which the member is4x>und blind*- 
Ij a|id implicitly tcK 6bey; to vote, and ta argue- for, 

4 

though contrary to the clearest conviction of his 
judgment and conscience; these are things utterly 
ufil^nown to the laws of 4his land, and which arise 
^om a fandamental mistake of the whole order and 
tenor of oOr constitution.^*— 2!ossessing these prin- 
ciples in their fiiHcfst; extent^ and stung with the 
ideaef being metitally silbsdrvieut to any class of 
men whatever, Mr. Olymer warmly oppbsed the 
proportion introducing^ ckuse in the constitution 
which conferred upon the people the unalienable 
right of instructing their representatives. It is re* 
markable that a Syrtem ^o servile, so fraught wjth 
danger, and so obviously' adverse to all the purpo- 
#es.6f legi^ation, should have fi>und supporters on 
the floor <>f congrchas. Nd one, felt mcN*e indignant 
at the dependence which it woiild necessarily cre^ 
ate, than Mr. Clymerl The language of his objec- 
tions was at iince nervous imd conclusive. Do gen- 
tlemen, said he, foresee the extent of these words? 
If they have a constitutional rig^t to instruct us, it 
infers that we are bound jiy^ose instructions, and 
as we ought not to decide constitutional questions 

VOL. IV*— E e 
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by implication, 1 presume that we shall be caQed 
tipon to go fii^her, and expressly deolaf e tke meai< 
bers of the legislature to be bound by the instruo 
tions of their ccMistituents. \This i^ a most danger- 
ous principle; utterly destructiye ol all idea^ of an 
independent and deliberative body, which 6re es- 

* 

isential requisites in th6 legislatures of free govern- 
ments: they prevent men of abilities and experience 
from rendering those Services to the oominunity that 
are in their power, destiroy ing the ofagect, coetem- 
plated by establishing an efficient general govern- 
ment, and rendering congress a mere passive ma- 
chine. ' ^ 

When the naturalization bill came under t the 
consideration of congresi^, a long ducussion eiiSu^' 
relative to the facilities which ought to be iatfi>rded 
to aliens, both as to holding property, and becoming 
citizens of the coutrtry. The existing abuses in rer 
gard to their stolen privileges,, and thcf iUegality of 
the votes taken at eleetions; demanded a speedy 
remedy. In the debate upon this subject, J^.; Gly- 
mer was of opinion' that fbteigtrers ou^ht to be gra^ ' 
dually admitted to the rights of citizens, and that a^ 
residence for a certain time should entitle them to. 
hold property; but that the higher privileges oif ci-*^ 
tizens, such as eledting, or being elected into officse 
should require a longelr tenfi. Permitting these 
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rigbts to be assumed; atid* exercised at a shorter 
period, would not oper^t^ as any indQcement to 
persons to emigrate, as the great object of emigra- 
tion ts'generalljr that oif prociiring a more comforta- 
ble subsistence^ or; to betti^r' the circumstances of 
the individuals. He thought the exercises of par- 
. ticular privileges Was. but a seeondary considera- 

c • 

lion.— But thd opini6ns vof 3fr. Clyiitier are more 
iiiHy developed in the following ettr^ct from his 
manuseript memoranda: ^^ Aliens ; might, with no 

. less advantage than native- citi^seoS) be vested with 
every right of property j l^ut none o£ the political 
rights should . be eirtrusted to them, until after a 
Jong probation: and this would not be in any way 
unjust; for a stranger comes *into a new country to 
Jbe relieved froin the bppressipns^f - the old» or to 
better his per ^al condition, and not to govern it 
In the countries from wbich strangers generally 

^ come to us, it is. the part of tlbe people to obey;— a 
simple lesson, easily learned: but in our country it 
is 'their part to govern, which requires a long pre- 
paration of habits and of knowledge; and it is a part 
whiefa iMrangers are unfit to act. . He comes either 
witb adiapositipn already broken to some degree of 
slavery,; or with a superstitious reverence for the 
despotism td which custom haS reconciled him; and 

■V 

wii^uBs to assimilate tbe ptfw^ of his »ew to biii 
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old goyertmieiit. Or, fftim a hatred of the (riU, from 
its oppressions which he has felt, he becomes, fromr 
a want dT discriminating knowledge, .an enemy to 
all governments'' whatsoever, and is, of coucfe, the^ 
factious and turbulent partisan of anardby^and dis*' 
order/' . . - 

He supported the assuoiption^Qf the state debts 
as a measure which, while it ought to be acted 
upon with caution, was^cessary for the preserva-< 
tion of the union. He observed that the imaudio^ 
rized debts assumed would he sufficiently covered . 
in the gross demand which the states would have 
against the United States, - when their accounts 
should bie finally made up. It was objected that it 
would be difficult to find the means of satirfying 
both the federal and state debts consolidated; to 
this he replied, that congress could not assume the ; 
state debts without assufniiDg, at the same time, 
those very means which otberwii$e the states would . 
employ in extinguishing their debts, were they left 
on their own hands; and that, in this case, it would 
be as easy to satisfy both species of debt as one. 
The too great dependanee of the states upon' the 
United States, which would ensue from a trader 
of the power of providing for their own debts, was 
also stated as an objection to the riaeasure: Mr. 
Cly mer answered, that if a condition of absolute dc- 
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pendency Oik &e general government was to follow 
thi^ measure^ it would only be the antiGipation of a 
necessary event; Unr, on the fipai siettleoient of ac- 
coiintS) whatever-debts wtfre then due to thtf states 
must be assumed^ and in like maiineir provided for 
by cobgreas^ in taking the taxatit)n out of the hands 
of tfie states^ '« 

In th6 debate toiicbing that portioni of the ton- 
nage bill which proposed a discrimination between 
foreign nations, Mr« Clymer appedtled to the public 
act9 of AmeWca for the sentiments of the people 
respecting; it, from which it appeared that Great 
Britain Was risgarde'd in commerce as a foreign na- 
tion; but it was Ae wish of all to increase the com- 
merce between Frftnco and the United States. In 
codimcm with his Golleagoes he strongly relied upon 
pid»lic opinion^and the.sentimefdB which had been 
unequivocally eicpressed throughou|: the union, 
whi<^ were against phcing foreign nations gener- 
ally on a level with the allies of the country. He 
thbught it ih^portant to prove to those nations jvho 
h^d declined forming commercial" treaties with 
them, that the United States possessed and would 
exerdse the power of retaliating any regulations 
utifavourable to their trade, and insisted^ strongly 
on the advantages of 'America in.a war of commer- 
cial regulations, should this measure produce one: 
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The claims of France on the gffititude of the Ame- 
rican people were, urged in favour of the principle 
for which he contended. ' It wad also maintained 
that the commerce betweeq thef« United States a^d 
Great Britain^ had^exce^ded its natural boundary. 
"The littie trade," ?aid,hp, "qarried on h^twei^n 
France and America is favourable to us; tbkt to. 
Great Britain, the. contrary. . We receive money 
for what we carry to France, with which our met- 
cantile operations are increased; we are not ,paid 
with rum, as in our British West I^dia trade. .This 
is a feet of notoriety; {t has beepme a >subject of 
complaint w that country, tha^we take nox^turtt 
in manufactures from her.aS we dd from a neigh* 
bouring nation. These advantages,^ therefore, baCk^ 
ed by the voice of the. people, warrant a preference 
of the nature of that which is now intended." 

At the expiration of the firM cpngrets^ional term 
of two years, he declined a re-electiqn, which clqsed 
his long, laborious, and able, legislative career. But 
he ifas not permitted to remayi in the shade of pri- 
vate life. President Washingtoii had long^nown 
his worth and respected his virtues, and now des- 
tined him to fill one of the most ai:4u6us si|;uations 
in the state. , , ^ , 

In 1791 a bill was intrioduced in congK^ss, cpn- 
forming to the report of the secretary 6f the trea- 
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sury, imposiD^ a duty 6n*i^pirits distilled within 
the United Staties, which notwithstanding the ve- 

fkeme^t. op{)Oisition of ih^ southern and western 

■ ' ' * • ■' ' 

menbers, was carried by a donsiderable majority. 

A large portion of the population, especially that 

• • • . •■ . 

which had spread itself over the extenisive regions 

of the west, Icoiisuinihg imported articles to a very 
inconsiderate amount^ was ioot much affected by 
ftie'rmposti9 on fdreigti -merchandise.* But the pre- 
sent duty, reaching thlk patt di^ society, it was con- 
sequently it^dispbsed. to the tax. The opponents 

of the bill iQdiitended thatroth^r sources of revenue, 

- ., ' ' ' . > 

less exceptionable and odious, fiiight be explored. 

' ' ' ' ' • « ' 

The duty was branded with the hateful epithet of 
an exci^ei^ a spbcies of taxatton, it was said, so pe- 
culiarly oppressive ai^ to be abhorred even in En- 
gland; and which was totally incompatible with the 

spirit of liberty. The fiicility with which it might 

« . . • . • ■■ 

be extended to other objects^ w^s urged against 

its adcnission iQto the Americap system, as well as 
the great hostility manifested against it in somi^ of 
.the states, which might endanger the lives of the 
revenue bfficers, from the fury of the people.* 

The arguments of those who supported this salu- 
tary law having prevailed, it was necessary to con- 
fide its execution to men, who would discharge 

. Marshal'^ Life Washington, yoL v, chap* v, p. 288, . 
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their duties with moderation but firmness. Mr. 

Clymer was placed at the head of the excise de- 

I partment in the state of Pennsylvania. The odium 

which the act, and the officers who execuiad it, 

encountered, and the insotrectton-it occasioned afe 

matters of history. The discontents in other parts 

of the union had been dissipated by the prudence 

and firmness of the government, and the law had 

been carried into general operatioii; but in the dis- 
, •••♦.• . • ' 

trict of Pennsylvania lying west of the Alleghany ' 

mountains, the resistance wore the appearance of 

system, and was regularly progressive. Violence 

and outrage accompanied the opposition of. the 

malcontents. It was the duty of Mr. 'Clymer, as 

supervisor, to appoint collectors in each county, but 

for a considerable time every person was deterred 

from consenting to permit an office to ble held at 

his house. When this difficulty was supposed to 

have been overcome, those who had been prevailed 

on to acce,de to the propositions of the supervisor, 

were compelled by threats and personal violence, 

to retract their consent. 

To subdue the opposition which continued to 

gather fresh force, and to burst out into the mtost 

lawless acts, it, was prudently detei^mined to resort 

in the first place to the arm of the law. 'To prove 

its strength, Mr. Clymer was sent into the very 
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theatre of inrarrection for the purpose of coUect- 
* ing evidence against the principal actors. He pro- 
ceeded to the spot, at the risk of his life, and it 
appears to have been considered by government 
fis an extreake]y hazardous enterprize. He was 
.directed to prqcei^d under a feigned name as far as 
Bedford, from which place he was escorted to Pitts- 
burgh by a troop of-hotise, detached for that pur- 
pQse^ from the.aripy of general W^yne, His ex- 
ertions w^ere unrenaiitting, &nd he did every thing 
whi<^h his instructions woilld permit; but it is be- 
lieved that (hey were insidiously contrived by the 

then attorney general, to defeat the object which 

■ , ■ " * 

they were ostipinsibly intended to promote. 

The duties of this office being disagreeable to 

• • 

hifHy he was induced to resign it^ after having firmly 

bortae a full share of the odium which, in the minds 

1 • ' • . 

of little n;ien and of the malcontents, was attached 
ifi it An inslance of this general impressicm oc- 
Gurred soon after his return from the performance 
of hi$ duties as supervisor, in the publication of a 
sarcastic piece relative to his travelling in a feigned 
character to Bedford. Mr. Clymer, who never 
patiently submitted to any indignity, went to the 
office of the printer, and bestowed upon him a se- 
vere and well«-merited chastisement with his cane. 
His notions of ipdependence and right were not 
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abstractedly confined to national affairs, and he al- 
ways demanded towards himself that politeness 
and respect which he was^ erer careful to i^ow to 
others. 

The resignation of his office in the excite did 
not, as he intended, release Mr. Clymer from pub; 
lie duty. In the year 1796, he was appointed, 
together with colonel Hawlcins and colonel Pickins, 
to negociate a treaty with the Cherokee and Greek 
Indians in Georgia, which was satisfactorily eflfected 
in the month of June. The authorities of Georgia 
wished to dispossess the Indians without recom- 
pense, but the general government interfered, and 
appointed commissioners to treat with them^ In the 
month of April, Mr, Clymef departed from Phila- 

4 

delphia for Savannah, in a vessel not only unfit, but 
unsafe, to perform the voyage. The consequence 
of this ill-advised economy on the part of the go- 
vernmental agent was the ^extreme danger of the 
lives on board. After a stormy passage, a harbour 
was made in Charleston, to Jfbe great relief of the 
crew, who had been kept Incessantly labourmg at 
the pumps.. He -arrived with Mrs. Clymer, on 
the twenty-ninth of April; they* were soon abun- 
dantly compensated for the maritime dangers and 
privations whi0h they endured, by the warm-hearted 
hospitality which characterizes the city of Charles- 
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ton. " This town/' he remarks in one of his let- 
ters, ^* impresses m« very agreeably. People of 
fortune live in exctellent, airy houses, with abun- 
dance of gfoynd about them; without the appear- 
ance of form and cereioaony, but with great hospi- 
tsdity. A northe^rn four/ to them^ can be only to 
Itvpid the greater heat of thQ climate; the leaving 
home ih othet respects must be a sacrifice.^' In 
another letter he observes, ** The hospitality of 
South Carolina, not in the least oppressive, is real 
and unaffected^, and your reception, every where, 
is such as-^ets you immediately at. ease." 
.On the eleventh of April, Mr. Clymer arrived 
at Savannah; and on the mxt day proceeded to St. 
Mary's. The: day filted upon to meet the other 
oommisaiohers vbeing^ the first of June, fae did not 
imofiedialely conjtinue his journey to the appointed 
fipot But during this interval he was dot idle, as 
bia journal anqfrfy attests: it contains a vast variety 
of ^ information upot)^ almost every, topic, but par- 
ticularly agricultute. The following extract affords 
4kn example of the minuteness with which he sought 
after knowledge, and the constitutional desire for 
mental improviement which he possessed " This 
country appears to be but bad; the soil sand, with 
a bottom in some places of tough clay, the produce, 
taU pines and, scrubby palmets, with here and there 
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a hammock, (as it is called,) of liye oaks, &c: It 
willy however^ yield, by diat of heat, a good deal, 
and with variety almost infinite. Take an example; 
M. de Borel, a Saint Bomingo fugitive, settled here 
with sixty or seventy negroes on five hundred acres, 
and has planted oner hundred and sixty; here are to 
be found, cotton, Indian com, beans, peas, potatoes 
red and white, rice, indigo, all the ve^et^bles, 
orange trees, limes, lemons, pb^iegranactes, necta- 
rines, mulberries, peaches, a great viairiety of the 
grapes of France, succeeding perfectly well, &c; 
&c. I believe, indeed, the soil will leave the tiller 
behind-hand after a year or two, unless recruited 
with cow-penning, which you, every where hear 
spoken of;— the great range admitting of larjge 
herds of cattle. But a country, cannot have many 
people in it, and large cattle ranges top. Wheat 
and rye are in this part of Geoi^ia. ^ Hogs might 
be raised in abundapce, but for wolves and paUr 
thers. Mr. ^ Seagrove put forty-five «ows at Point 
Peter last year, a small projection of land, a few 
miles from hence; but they, and all their prog^ny^ 
one excepted, fell in a short time a prey to these 
devourers.'' 

• • • • 

At length, after a long and tedious council, the 
treaty with the Indians was concluded on the twen* 
ty-ninth of June. " Qur treaty," he writes, "fin- 
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ii^ed yesterday at noon, and the last signing is just 
published by our cannoD. I am sure it is an hon- 
est treatyyfor it was negociated without artifice or 
threats; — it is honest because it will greatly benefit 
each of the .contracting* parties-^— it is honest be- 
cause it is protested against by the Geoi^ia com- 

.• • . * 

nissionerSy who fi^uiid a|l the customary avenues to 
dbe Indian lands barred by the prmdples we had 
laid down in conducting it-^In signing this treaty, 
I have contended against the low-lived practice of 
rendering the names ofthe chiefs as kn^n among 
the triaders and interpreters, which neve^ fails to 
dii^ace and' degrade all the solemn traiftafitions 
with these people; — so tjhat you will have neither 
English Jacfe nor the mad Hi^, but sueh- names as 
Qpio-meco, Tustineea-thlocco, and others equally 
soift^ sonorous, and significant, like that of Don 
Quixote^s horse." 

With regard to. the out-post where the treaty 
was concluded, he observes, ^The spot where we 
,are is enlivened from its being th6 iscene of nego- 
ciation, but we shall soon leave it to its natural 
gloominess. Imagine five or six. men, well entitled, 
from their good temper and , dciportment, to be 
called gentlemen, shut up in the midst of melan- 
choly pines, wasting th)&ir existence on a desert air; 

» 

their i^eariness seldtid rc^lieved bukby the beats 
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of the drum, and t^ {tuerjle reund of ^ganriwQ du- 
ty. No doubt most of them wi^h tfaety had not set 
so high a value on honour, as to«eek it in a milita« 
ry life. They seem to feel then* miifery. As to the 
soldiers, they have rejantion enough in leat>-frogt 
driving the bull to market, trap4>aU/' &c. 

The Indian character continues to be iso uojutrtly 
vilified and abu^d, that no apology' is neoessary 
for introducing an^xample, tendii^to soften its fea- 
tures, tc^ether with the remarks, of Mr". GlymeTy 
predicated upon his personsri .observations, and upon 
the information which he collected: ^^ The stron* 
gest {Passions of the Indians are revenge and bene- 
volence. Revenge in' them must be distmgui^hed 
from the same ^irit among the whites: having no 
government, or at leasts, no public instituticins to 
avenge a wrong, revenge is nearly with , them as 
justice is with us; — not so much' prcM^eediog from a 
heart retaining resentment, as; from a sense of duty. 
Their general disposition ' and habits, ane those of 
kindness. This has just been evidenced. When the 
young warriors who tracked and brought back tivo 
deserters to Colerain, were told what might b^the 
punishment for desertion, they were extremely un- 

happy, and begged they might be pardoned;-^an4 

» . 

it was their intercession chiefly which moved the 
commissioners in favour of tUe deserters." *. 
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At length Mr nd Mrs.^Glyiner embarked at St. 
Mary -d on tbe twentiatb/df- July, and after a disa- 
greeable |^$tege, arrived at Norfolk on tbe thirty* 
first of tbe same Aiontb. Thus termkifited tbe po- 
litical lif(^ of Mr^ .-Glymer,. which endiured, with 
short intervals, foi* more than twenty years. He 
had now leisure to. reflect upon the cheqi]^red 
sseneB throogh whid|bi he had passed, and to enjoy 
the soothing cpni^ietion that no act of bis long life 
had cast tbe slightest bleniish upon his public or 
pritate F^putatiim. v ^' . . 



- Servetur ad imum 



'Qtiaiis abiiicaeptoprocessent^etsibi constet. 

He was subsequently elected th^ first president of 

the Philadelphia Bank, and of the Academy of Fine 

'«'••• - ■ . '» * '^ • ' . '■ ' 

Arts^on the establishment of those institutions; and 
▼ice president of the Philadelphia Agricultural So- 
ciety upon its re-organization in f605: all these of- 
fices he continued to hold, until his decease. 

Mr. Clyiper pos^esse^ strong intellects from na- 
ture, which he improved by culture and litudy. 
" Firm, but not obstinate*^ independent, but not ar- 
rogant; communicative, but not obtrusive; he was 
at once the amiable and instructive. Companion. Re- 
tired,, studious, contemplative, he was ever adding 
something to his knowledge; ancf endeavouring to 
make that knowledge useful. His predominant pas- 
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«m WW to pranole emj sdbMK far flie i 
meat of hif eomrtrj^ whether in seieace, a^nwul- 
tore, polite ediKatkiii, the useful or the fine artSw ft 
WM in the tociad 'circle of frienckhip that has ac- 
qdrementi were displayed and appieciaited, and 
alAoi^ their action was coouaonicated from this 
circle to a wider qihere, it was with an enfeebled 
farce." DiflBkient and retired, while capable of 
teaching, he seemed oidj anxious to learn. He 
soo^t in yain to conceal from the work) the extra- 
ordinary talents which he possessed, or to shrink 
from the honoorable consideration in which they 
were held. He never solicited preferment, and 
wooM hare remained in the private walks of life^ 
had not a sense of duty,, and the voice of his coun* 
try, called him into public usefulness. He never 
sought popularity, and the large portion of it which 
he enjoyed, arose solely from a conviction oo the 
part of the people, that he would diligently and 
fiutfafuUy discharge his du^. 

He possessed a mind perseveringly directed to* 
wards jthe promotion of useful objectss — ao uncom- 
mon zeal in the service of individuals and <^ public 
institutions, — a delicacy and disinterestedness of 
which there are few examples; — a profound love of 
rational liberty and hatred of tyranny; — a happy 
serenity and cheerfulness of mind; — a vigour and 
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originality of thought;— moderation of sentiment 
and purity of heart, l^he kindness and urbanity of 
his manners endeared him to all his associates, 
while the simplicity which was a marked feature of 
his character, did not peroiit him to assume an of- 
fensive or unreasonable control over their opinions. 

idis conversation was of the mo$t instructive kind, 

t 

and manifested an extensive knowledge of books 
and men. He possessed the rare quality of never 
traducing or speaking ill of the abisent, or endea- 
vouring to debase their characters. His benevo- 
lence of disposition and liberality of sentiment, 
were always conspicuous; and these ennobling sen- 
timents were evidenced in a distinguished manner, 
by his having been the principal promoter of the 

amelioration of the state penal code. 
« ■ ' * . ' 

He wa» scrupulous and punctual in his attention 

to what may b^ termed the minor or secondary du- 
ties of life, or to those engagements which, being 
merely voluntary, are so often considered as of no 
moral or binding force. In the public bodies over 
which he presided, he knew that his presence and 
services wei'e relied on for their operations and 
usefulness; he felt the responsibility of the stations, 
and that it was through his instrumentality alone 
that their proceedings could be properly conducted; 
and he never permitted any idle humour, or {>arty 

VOL, IV. — G g 
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of pleasure^, to allure him from the post of duty. 
In all the eiigjiigeme&ts, however triyia) of private 
life, he observed the same punctilious system. 
^^ He who justly estimates: the value of a punctual 

« 

performance of a promise, wiH not, without very 
good reason, disregttd it, whether it tie to sign a 
contract or walk with a friend^ to pay a debt, or 
present a toy. to a child." In this most useful virtue, 
Mr. Clymer was pre-emi|ient. 

His pretensions to eloquence were limited, and 
he seldom appeared as a public speaker; but when 
his diffidence was cohqqered by feelings of duty, 
and he did speak, he was listened to with universd 
attention, because his speeches were short, and al- 
ways to the purpose. A more general regard to 
this habit would not be useless at the present day: 
ad captandum orators would less frequently heat 
and irritate the public mind, and the business of 
large bodies would be conducted with less bustle 
and more celerity. His style of epistolary writing, 
in which he extensively engaged, was playful and 
easy, and, when occasions required it, forcible and 
convincing. He was critical in his phraseology, 
and somewhat formal in the construction of his sen- 

r 

tences. In his moments of leisure, he frequently 
amused himself by composing pieces of light poet- 
ry, some of which bear the marks of considerable 
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talent and humonr. A few dayis before he expired, 
he dictated a piece of this nature, relative to the 
British and their nslry . 

His characteristic brevity and depth of reasoning 
are apparent in the aphorisms, laconic sayings, and 
pungent remarks, cmitained in the writings which 
he has left, a portion of which are worthy of ex- 
traction: 

To go to Cantod is not to satisfy curiosity: it is 
looking at the outside of a show-box. 

Mere shearing in cbtaversation is nothing but 
powder without ball. 

A habit must be a practice, but a practice may 
not be a habit. 

The bow loseii its spring, that is always bent; 
and the mind will never do much, unless it some- 
times does nothing. ' ' 

Some men's minds are like looking-glasses; for 
having no images or impressions of their own, they 
can but rettect those of other people. 

It is a hard condition of society where a man's 
duties seem to lie one way, and his reason another. 

Some people may be compared to sieves, sa fully 
does every thing they hear pass through them; but, 
unlike common sieves, they sift larger instead of 
smaller. 
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To make a lawyer, a subtle understanding is re- 
quired : to miike a legislator, a great mind. 

The artificial reasoning of the law is our natural 
reason, read backward like a witch's prayer: this 
reasoning is much boasted of by Coke and other 
lawyers, and is said to be the perfection of man's 
reason. 

A printer publishes a lie; for which he ought to 
stand in the pillory. The pe(^le believe in the lie 
and act upon it; and ^ the voice of the people is ^ 
voice of God;" — and so the saying, ends in a blas- 
phemy. It is less difficult to impose upoq a. whole 
million than upon one of the million: you can at- 
tempt the one only by something like .sense; t^it 
the million are always to be moved by sound. 

An enterprising merchant is like a bottle filled 
with a fermentable liquid; neither giving signs of 
weakness until the moment it bursts ouU*ight. 

The sudden admiration of over-rated excellence,, 
like yeast, rises but to fall again. 

A judge should be as learned in the laws as if he 
had had no other study; and his mind should be as 
unfettered by the laws as if he were a perfect stran- 

r 

ger to them. 

Old clothes have so &r the advantage of old wit, 
that they may be used at second hand. 
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Civility always requires to see you; hopes you 
are wellj makes kinil inquiries; and perpetually 
offers its little service)^. 

Politeness is more ceremonious; has a constant 
respect. for your opinions; contradicts with the ut- 
most deference; and gives pktie to you upon all 
occasions. ' , 

Good breeding is ever guarded in its address, 
and dkcreetly keeps fsee from subjects that might 
be in the slightest degree unwelcome. 

The civil man may be of gross n^anners, without 
either politeness or good breeding. iThe polite man 
may not fall upoti any of the common topics of ci- 
vility, and may stumble upon thiogs which good 
breeding avoids. The well-bred man is of a higher 
order: tl^e former two are m^e by disposition; — 
he, by setise; he must be polite, but may not run 
too much upon civilities. 

Monarch}' is a high tower set upon a sunken 
p]ain^ in a republic, there may be no tower; but 
the general level is higher. « 

Money and water may be compared together in 
thexirciimstance of their expenditurej-^both run* 
ning off, the one in the proportion of its heap, or 
quantity, and the other, according to its height or 
head: with this frequent difference, however, that 
the runnii^of the water regularly, diminishes as 
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the head subsides, whereat the running of (he* 
money does not decrease with the sinking of the 
stock from which it is takei^ but daay go oh rather 
with ad accelerated rekicity, ^piil the whole is , 
gone. Hence it is that otergtovm fortunes crften 
come to an end sooner than moderate ones; and 
hence the klly^ and imj^ovidence, as it may be 
called, of great acquisitions for childten. 

Possessing the sensitnlity and delic&cy which are 
essential to taste, Mr. Clymer had of course a pe- 
culiar fondness for the fine arts, elegant literature, 
and the refined pursuits 6f a cultivated genius. 
Music and painting appear to have particularly in- 
vited bis attention; and ' exercised his judgment. 
The importance which he attached to the encbur- 
agemeilt of the tine arts in general, led him, in the 
year 1805, to co-operate zealously in the foundation 
of the academy which now subsists. At tbat period 
the idea of such an' establishment had never pre- 
sented itself td the imaginations of our citizens, and 
many were <aft a loss to conjecture its object and 
uses. Notwithstanding the liberality of public pa- 
tronage, the practicability of the scheme was de- 
nied by some, and doubted by many. But the 
popularity and high-standing of those who embark- 
ed as leaders in the undertaking', attracted a just 
and merited con^dence; s^nd the institution was es*- 
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tablished. To secui'e the^'xtensi^n and continuance 
of this patronageyit was neces^ry to place at the 
head of it, a man on whose judgment the public 
tnight properly hang their iaith, and op whose re- 
CQinQiendationy tfa^y might prudently afford their 
support. ^ With sutoh imprtssions and views, Mr. 
GJymer at once presented himself to the founders 
of the acadeihy as a person, eminenjtly qualified and 
entitled to be placed at its head. The experiment 
justified the choice^ and he continued in that situa- 
tion till the' time of his death. 
\ Justly considering Agriculture ai^the most useful 
and independent of all human pursuits, he availed 
himself of every opportunity to acquire a know- 
ledjge Of its theory , and practice. Although not a 
practical sigricuItiTrist, his conviction of the all- 
essential uses and . general importance of such ash 
sociations, induced and stimulated his successful 
exertions, as the main instrument in establishing 
the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, in 1785, of 
which he wa9> for many years, the vice president, 
and held that stiatton until the period of his decease. 
He assisted with a zeal patriotic &nd intelligent, in 
promoting the knowledge and interests of agricul- 
ture, and afforded one among many other proofs, 
that practical husbandry depends for its improve- 
ment and prosperity, more on science and the ac- 
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quirements of well-educated and public ispirited 
men, who devote a portion of their means, time, 
and talents, to the principles of it, than on the 
limited experience, and uninstructed examples of 
merely practical husbandmen. Whilst the miseries 
and dangers of war, create a necessity for charac- 
ters distinguished in the arts and works of destruc- 
tion, and portraits of heroes are exhibited as re- 
membrances of achievements, attractive, because 
they are dazzling and brilliant, it is as meritoriously 
exemplary, and as highly obligatory to commemo- 
rate retiring, yet conspicuous, worth and talents, 
employed in the equally honourable, and far more 
desirable and salutary, arts of peace.'*'' 
In relation to the progress of agriculture in this 

country, he makes the following remarks in a letter 

■ ■ 

dated the twenty-eighth of June, 1809: " Concern- 
ing agricultural improvements, I am perhaps single 
in my opinion. It is that American improvements 
will be faster and more universal than those of any 
other country; and the notion is founded upon the 
one fact, that the workers of the soil are almost 
universally the same with the proprietors. Pro- 
prietors, as they have a greater interest in improve* 
ments, have not only the greater spirit, but the bet- 
ter capacity for them, than the tenants, who almost 

* Memoirs Philad. Agricultural Sociely, vol. 3, p. Ixxv. 
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everf . where throughout Europe, are the cultiva- 
tors; and our country will possess this advantage^ so 
loi^ as the laws of descenta continue as tbey are. 
The effect df such laws upon the good of spciety, is 
more than that of any particular form of govern- 
ment/' 

His researches were various, and if not always 
profound, ihej were competent to his purposes, 
and beyoBd his pretensions. Science, literature, 
and the arts, had all a share of his attention, and it 
was only by a frequent intercoui^se with him, that 
the extent of his knowledge of each, could be dis- 
covered. His private letters are filled with plans of 
machinery, agricultural implements, water works, 
can^kj bridges, &c. &c. as well as valuable recipes, 
affecting almost. every brailch of the arts. It was 
his custom^ whem coQversing with a mechanic, to 
inquire minutely into the nature of his trade, and 
its operations: by pursuing this plan, he accumu- 
lated a large stock of knowledge relative to the 
common occupations of mechanics. 

A few desultory extracts from the manuscripts 

of BIr. Glymer will serve to illustrate his character 

and feelings, as well as the comprehensiveness of 

. his genius, which embraced almost every topic 

within the scope of the human mind. 
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In treating of the national debt cf Great Britain, 
he obflenres, " Mr. Hume and others long ago pre- 
dicted tiiat if the debt of England should ever swell 
to a certain size, the nation would necessarily break. 
But the debt having swelled to aboye ten times the 
size, and predictions not being verified, so great is 
the confidence now ^become, that . a bankruptcy, 
under any circumstance of debt, is thought impos- 
sible. The skin of a man, indeed, will stretch in- 
definitely, so as to wrap up any growth of morbid 
flesh or &t;' but whether the skin^ of a nation is en- 
dowed with this striking faculty, is yet to be known. 
Hume failed from not contemplating, at the same 
time, a growth of the national faculties cwrei^n- 
dent to the supposed increase of her burthen; and 
the present question should be, ean these faculties 
be stretched further than they now* are"?" 

He strongly deprecated all monopolising systems; 
'* Our feelings,'' he says, *•. are more strongly excit- 
ed against a conquering,- than a monopolising, na- 
tion. Conquest has to pl^ad ambition or glory, with 
which the world has always been fascinated; bat 
monopoly has not the excuse of any human passion 
except avarice, the most ij^oble of all. The effects 
of the monopolising, is also more felt than that of 
the conquering, ^irit A country conquered be* 
x^mes the care of the conqueror; it is seldom more 
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dian;a chai^;8 of one bad/gorernment for aiKrther, 
in which the people neither lose nor gain. Mono- 
poly makes no conquest, but acts upon a whole 
people, in repressing all private industry and en- 
terprise. The one makes war upon a nation collec- 
tirely; the o&er makes war upon the people indi- 
vidually.** ' 

The humour with whidi he ridiculed the claim 
of sovereignty over the sea by Great Britain, is 
well adapted tQ the subject: *^ Englattd says she has 
eonquel^ed the sea; and hence her right over it; 
and the plea has been fdolishly admitted by some 
amongst us. Put the prior right is in Venice, who 
long since was married to the sea, and by a ring, 
according to the canons. England may pretend a 
marriage too, but then it is by a fleet, and as forced, 
and during the subsistence of the former matrimo- 
ny^ is according . to Blackstone, void or voidable. 
Ekigland is not ; aware that in founding right upon 
conquest, she gives the right to Bonaparte, who, in 
the conquest of Venice^ succeeds in the law, to 
every of her rights, titles, claims, and interests." 
' ^^ In comparing republics with monarchies,'^ he re- 
marks, *' we may suppose a greater consistence and 
steadiness of conduct in the. government of the for- 
mer than of the latter; and for this reason, that the 
administration in a ifepublic being appointed and 
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renewed by the people, must laore cktely pmve. 
the course of policy and measures best agreemg 
with the peculiar national character and genius^ 
which are always the same;— whereas, in a monar* 
chy, the sovereign with any fixed character,^ is left 
at liberty in this respect, and he may or may not 
pursue the national bent. Hence, under every ad- 
ministration, the incessant warfare of tibe Romans, 
which was produced by a steady national passion 
for conquest and aggrandizement. Is not a. repub- 
lic, if its disposition be warlike, a more di^tgerous 
neighbour, on this account, than a monarchy. In ii 
republic, the administraiion is true to the general 
passions, and always represent them:, a king is true' 
to his own.** 

Towards the principles of Pitt, and the policgr 
pursued by him, h0 was resolutely opposed: an 
epitaph upon that minister, found among Mr. Cly- 
mer's papers, sums up in bitted, terms all his politi- 
cal misdeeds, and portrays his character in jjiist, 
and vivid colours. The failure <tf the anticipations 
of Mr. Pitt, in regiaird to France, is humorously 
adverted to by Mr. Clymer: ^^ An alm;inack-maker 
was in. the yearly custom of predictic^ the death of 
fienry IV; and Mr. Pitt has gone w, session after 
session, in asserting the French to be just upon the 
point of giving out., The king said of the almanadk- 
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maker, this fellovr, if be persists, will certaktly be 
right at lasti we may possibly say the same of Mr. 
Pitt. His only mistake, perhaps, was in fixing upon 
a time^ and m the certainty he, seemed to be in, 
Aat he would be able to hold out longer than the 
!EVendb. He has seen his jerror at last, and now 
speaks exactly the language qf Nell Gwyn, when 
she feuidd hei^self finr tile first time in her own coach, 
Wha trouM have thMghi^itr 

We find, from the following letter addressed to 
Mr. Law, tkat the patriotic spirit which enlighten- 
ed his inore youthful days-, had not lost any of its 
firM iit the age of ^menty. 

r * 

September ^ 1810. 

DsAR Snt, 

' ^ ■» , 

The freedom your English frietid has taken with 
us, in his letter to you,, will excuse the freedom of 
tile observations I am going to make. 

He seema to thii|k that we, Americans, are but 
imperfectly civilized. If by great iKlvaneement in 
poetry, painting, or music; in. speculative or de- 
mimstrative science, or the atts, he means civiliza- 
tion, he may be r^ht; for in tbete things we are 
not perfect. But by civilization, I underotand, 
chiefly, that social temper, those common princi^ 
ples,^ which act most beneficially upon mankind: 
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and I j¥iU give you my nation of the degree in 
which, under that temper and those princi|rfe8^ we 
are civilized, negatively; — ^that is^ by what we do 
fiol, not by what ti« do. 

We do not, then, as is said of the mouse viidi a 
large litter, starve mne of |Our chiktren to ov§r4bed 
the tenth. 

We do not impress, one man for. a guinea, or 
hang another for a shilling. 

We do not interdict to any porticm of our peo- 
ple, the honourable or lucrative trusts of our coun- 
try, because these people do not eat their bread, 
or drink their wine, at the Lord's Supper, acced- 
ing to a certain formula. 

It is not our policy to keep down the wages of 
the labourer, below the means oi hia subsistence, 
that he may become the more dependent for it on 
our bounty. 

Our laws are not so framed, as that the pocnrer 
people are necessarily confined to the isame district^ 
as deer to the same park. 

We do not find it necessary to keep up the spirit 
and hardihood of our people, by the public ,specta- 
cle of executions, whippings, pugilism, or bull- 
baiting. 
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W^ faftte M ofteinl flMret how to keep a ooMh 

oirt ef a aahfy that would hudly find die mcwi- 
best in hii ooat 

In joaraeying from Dan to Benhdin, we are not 
cdUed ii|90Q at every slejp, to dndbai^ die per- 
fuwtes of horts of leeches and looQrts. 

Im%htgoon wkh the eannentioD, biit perhaps 
there is already enough of k, finr a oompaFnon, to 
any one inclined to nnke it, hetwixt our oountry, 
and dnt irf' your friend. 

• G« C. 

Mr. Oyner ehewhere prosecutes this subject: 
^' A iiadBe notion,^' he writos, ^' has got abroad that 
congress once voted us the mort ^ilightened peo- 
ple on earth, which has given birdi, among fiirei^ 
writers, to abundance of ridicule; but," ccmtinues 
die veteran champion of our rights, "arrc^ant as 
any anch pretension woidd aeem to diem, it is not 
incapable of aonw d^aee. What is the highest 
alite of dWHzntMm'? Is it indicated by a snpmority 
in fitoraline, by greater excelfenoe in portrait* 
paintii^, music, or oratory, <h* knowledge of the 
scienees'! Is it not rather by the best practice upon 
the prioc^iles most promotive of the good erf* man- 
kmd, by a better adaptil»m of the laws and institu- 
laoBSof aodety to its trae interests, and by such 
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tokens as show the improfemeDt of the social ch(i- 
meter? — ^If diis be troe, we may compare ia civil* 
ization with any of the great Datiosffi; and perhafMiy 
with much advantage^'' 

♦ • 

At the oommencement of the French revolution, 
he was its warm friend and admirer, because he 
believed that it afforded the prospect of ^andpat- 
ing a great people fromp(^itical bondage. He em- 
pathized with them in their cause, because he fond- 
\y anticipated that they were about to imitate ih^ 
eiample of his o\m country. He ^as. interested 
in their incipient .exertions^ because his heart was 
capacious, and embraced the whole human race. 
But when he discovered that, instead of honestly 
and soberly prosecuting the great work>of r^epe* 
ration they were exciting disturbances abroad and 
committing atrocities at home, he abandoned the 
French nation as totally unprepared for the* enjoy- 
ment of rational libertj'. He pitied the levity of 
that unhappy people; and justly attributed their 
abasement to the miserable government under 
which their minds, and those of their prc^enitors, 
had been formed. But a strong bias ever influ- 
enced his mind in favour of the people who had 
aided us In our revplutionary struggle; and this 
predilection is apparent in many of his writings. 
From among the various observati(^ touching, the 
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French revolution, the following hatve been select- 
ed as explanatory of his sentiments in regSrd to it: 
*' Burke and bther English writers, who have 

said so much against thd French revolution, par- 

•- • • ■ 
ticularly fix upon the doctrine of equality, con- 
founding that of clondition, with that of rights. The 

• «. ' ■ , • . ' ■ ■ • • 

formeir figures to you the universal levelh'ng of 
property, which must forbid every one to retain or 
acquire more than his proper share; involving in it 
the^ discouragement or inutility of all the arts, and 

ft retuiii to the saivage state. This representation 

♦ . .•• . . ■ • ■ • . 

is easily perceived to be false. As to the other,-~ 
aiti original equality of rights,^^who does not admit 
Ae justness of the piinciple in the abstract? And 
these 'writers, m the blindness of their rage, do not 
seci that it is the basis of English liberty, with but 
a very small exception; for, in all the millions com* 
poefing the population of Great Britain, there are 
but a few hundred who have any birth-right pre- 
eminence over their fellow-men; and this partial 
distinction is not made for the sake of the abstract 
principle, but froDQl some fancied or real convenience 
ill government. A king and his family, and the . 
peers who are senators, are all who have their he- 
reditary or created superiority; the rest are com- 
iboners, and are treated as such in their life and in 
their deatk Now inl France, with the exception 
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of a king, no governmental use was eeer pretended 

for any privileged order.'* * 

^' The early interference of England in the 

French revolution, has been the real source of the 

evils which, for the last sixteen years have so much 
• ■ "• 

afflicted mankind; for it has, in its consequences, 

given all the powers of the land to France, and 
of the seas, to herself. Those who support En- 
gland in this fatal policy, have pleaded the necessity 
of war, as the proper antidote to the French revth 
lutional'y principles; but where was the necessity 
of war to keep out principles that would have kept 
out themselves from the odium wbich the bulk of 
the English people had foe^n taUght to attach to 

« 

them.' Every hundredth man, perhaps, might have 
been infected with them, but that man, it was 
found, could be easily restrained by proclamation 
or persecution. No further proof is wantmg of the 
deceitfulness of this {uretence, thML the ministerial 
boast, at all times, that their war Was highly popu- 
lar. — If this was the artificial, what waa^ the natural 
ground of the warl — nothing more than that of any 
former one, the national hatred always entertained 
against France, and the occasion so favouhible, as 
it was considered, of reducing the power of an an- 
cient, rival. But at the time when the measure of 
war was first conceit^ed by England/ and a thou* 
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siBd circuma^aiices iiidieated jt long before the de- 
ckirattoii, if we distinguish between the conduct of 
the re\roIutioii aQd its fundatnental^rinciples, were 
those principles bad? We are bound, in feet, to 
eonsider> tbem a» muek better than those of the 
English, as they came nearer to the republican 
form^, and with promises qadre favourable to liber- 
tj. Atidt jrasther^Jihenany other excitement to 
^ar dfian those mention^ it was tfiat if France 
werd sM£fe]:«)d.tp.sit quietly doWnilnder thoise forms, 
tii0y^w«iu(4 in iime sa recoimmend themselves, as 
to besinodels Sot tiie rest of Europe; and henoe 
night be the fear for EqgUsh monarchy and aris- 

toeraej^*' 
Of the more extended and « laboured essays of 

Mr. Clynier we can only speak in general terms, 
as d9«fmding in fwcible argument^ judicious rea- 
Mtitng and nervous- langiiage. His.exculpation of 
tfie^political ehatracter <^ doctor Franklin,— his re- 
mafks on'the French revolution^— bis addresses to 
tiie>members i£ the Atademy of Pipe Arts, — ^and 
his. various agricuUwal^ politidal, literary^ and 
scientific essAys^—all portray the ej;tent of his 
knowledge^ 'and the -soundness of his understand- 

lOg. 

i Mr. Clymcr^^as.amato <rf irreproachable mo- 
fab, and a pure heart Fosseisied of all the gene- 
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* 

F0U8 and floekl ytrtnes, bis benavoleiice was e&ieii- 
mvt but diMrinumtii^. In the fionily circle, and 
in friendly inlercopi«e» he appeared to pectUbr ad** 
Tantage, wbsn tbe ardour of his aflB^bnSi and his 
wtfinth of fiieling, were not if^estrained by tbe dtf« 
fidenoe which avoided their public (Ksplay. Hi* 
seonbility was most acute: die death of bis f^Mest 
son, about the beginning of the revdlution, for -a 
king time enbitteMd his exntence, and the loss of 
aaiother, during the expeditimi against the insur** 
gents in tbe western parts of Pennsylvania, oeca^ 
sioned a shock so lasting and severe, dwt his ap* 
poitttineiit on the mission to Georgia is -supposed to 
have been conferred by the executive, with dm 
view of dissipating his sorrow. 

Widi a pinity of morals upion which cahimnQr 
itself had never sought to cast a bleniish, he pos*^ 
sessed a smgukr idea of the bonds which genemlty 
confine mankind witfcm the Itonnds of moralitj. 
He believed that it was more^a sense of hooow, 
than the monl seinse, which guarded against the 
commission fot \mi actions, because, under circum** 
stonces where aMioas iatrioifcaUy had may be 
comoNtted without impBachmeat of hdnour, or ac*^ 
cording to custom or public sanction, they are very 
readily adc^ted. He advances twti exaoiples in 
^tqsport of this c^miefij 
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1. A merchant io PhtliiMplua draiM upoo a 
^wvespondent dlnroad, who Is indebted to him} the 
oorrMpoadeiit becomes a bankrupt, and the bill is 
protested. To the oi%inal misfbrtuiie of losing the 
debt, a seecmdary one k addojd of large damages to 
the purchaser of the bill^ urbo never conceives that^ 
in exacting them of tbe'drawer, he vicriates everjr 
I»*ineiple of humanity and natural equity. 

■:2. Twomerehantsof difierent nations, are in the 
habits of friendly and uaelul intercourse, and at all 
tittas ready to assist each ollierfs credit to the vt* 
nwsi Let* but a war be declared between their 
nspeetire sovereigns, and they privateer upon 
etch ether's property with as Itttle feeling as if 
^y had been personal enemies. 

Mr. Cl;mer was of the iniddle rize, erect in his 

peMoa,. off a fiiir comfrfexiim, and a pleasing cou»- 

» 

tenanoe. His features wj^re strongly marked with 
intelligmc0 and faeneyolence. He died on the 
twenty4hird of January, 1813, in^tbe seventy-fourth 
year jof his age, at the residence of his sdq, at Mor- 
risville, Berks county^ Pennsylvania. 

He was, indeed, an invaluable member of society, 
whose loss was keenly felt, and whose memory will 
be long cherished. To use the eloquent language 
of Mr. Hopkinison, — at different periods <^ our na* 
tional history, from the first bold step which was 
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taken in the Inarch of independence^ to its full and 
perfect consummation in the establishment (^ a wise 
and effective syrtem of goremment, wtenever tiie 
virtue and talents of our co#itry ivere put in re- 
quisition, Mr. Glfmer^as found withlhe wlected 
few to whom our rights und destinies were commit- 
ted. When posterity shall 'ponder on the declara- 
tion of July, 1776, and admire^, with deep amaze- 
ment and yeneratiOB, the courage and patriotism, 
the virtue and selMevotion,(tf the deed, they will 
find the name of Gltikr diere. When the strength . 
and splendour d this empire irtiall hereafter be dkh 
played in the fulness of maturity, and the/ future 
politician' shall look at that sch^De of government 
by which the whole resmircesof a nation have been 
&US brought into action; by which power Im been 
maintained^ and liberty not overthrown; by which 
die people have been governed and direct^, bot 
not enslaved or ' oppressedj-'-^^ey will find thiit 
Cltmer was one <>f the fkdiersof the country jRrom 
whose wisdom and experience the aystem ema^ 

nated* 

• » * ^ ' ' ' 

* Hopkinson's Address Acad. Fine Arts, March 8, 181S. 
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Benjamin Rush was born in the township of By- 
berry, about twelve miles to the north-east of Phi- 
ladelphia, on the twenty-fourth of December, 1 745. 
His great-grandfather, was a native of England, and 
had served with some credit in the army of Crom- 
well as captain of horse, but being displeased with 
the restoration of the nionarchy , emigrated to Penn- 
sylvania, about the time of its first settlement by 
William Penn. No other account of bis parentage 
has been preserved that merits a particular notice. 
The occupations of infant colonies are not usually 
of great interest, affording neither allurements to 
vice, nor very frequent opportunities of distinction. 

Having lost his father at sil y ears( o( age, the care 
of his education and that of a younger brother de- 
volved solely upon his mother, whose vigilance and 
activity appear to have amply compensated his 
early deprivation, or to have left at least no reason 
of interest to deplore it. In the lives of great men, 
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both of ancient and modern times, it may indeed 
be remarked, that no small portion of them have 
been raised to distinction under similar circumstan- 
ces — a fact which ought to lead us to a more inti- 
mate sense of the importance of early instructions 
and of the obligations due to our mothers. Ajs from 
their breasts we receive the first elements of physi- 
cal vigor, which no cares of paternity can supply us, 
so from their lips we inhale those first principles of 
good, and those incentives of greatness, which the 
sterner features and blunter feelings of our fathers 
are rarely sufficient to inculcate. 

The first care of the widowed mother of young 
Rush was to procure him the means of a liberal 
education; to which the limited resources of their 
farm being inadequate, she removed to the city of 
Philadelphia, and there entering into some commer* 
cial business, was enabled, by prudent manage- 
ment and rigid economy, to succeed in her generous 
undertaking. Having taught him herself the ele- 
ments of the English language, she sent him at the 
age of nine years to the grammar school of Notting- 
ham, in Maryland, at that time under the direction 
of her sister's husband, the Rev. Dr. Findley, after- 
wards president of the college of Princeton in New 
Jersey, 
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This gantleman was well versed in the busineii 
of teaching, and highly distinguii^ed for his pietyj 
besides a faniily regard towards his pupil, inolioed 
bjoi to superintend his morals and studies with more 
than coQimon attention. Ota the other hand his 
scholar, secure, in the retirement of a country life 
from the intimacy of rakes and idlers being of a 
generous nature and good &eulties, and insti^ted 
besides by the affectionate anxiety of his mother, is 
said to have advanced in learning far beyond the 
ordinary proficiency of his age, and to have acquired 
that love of order and emulation of ^udy, which 
distinguished him through the residue of his life. 
^' Such was the force of the example and pious prin- 
c^les, which he received at this time,'' says his 
friend and eulogist. Dr. Ramsay, ^* that though he 
tq[ient nearly all the remainder of his youth in Edinr 
burg, London, bnd Paris, exposed to every tempta- 
tion inseparable from such great cities, yet he re- 
turned at the age of twenty-four jrears to his native 
country, with the same innoceace of morals, which 
he broug;ht with him from Nottingham, the scene of 
his boyish years." . 

Having finished his preparatory eourse of the 
dead languages, be was removed, at the age of four- 
teen, to Princeton college, then under the direc- 
tion of the Rev* Dr. Da vies, much lauded i& his 
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dajB for great piety and masterly ehxjtience. He 
completed his collegiate studies, in this seminary^ 
in the month of September, 1766, i&nd received a 
degree of Bachelor of Arts, according to the usual 
fiishion of our country, at about sixteen years of 
age. 

In determining upon a scheme of future life, the 
narrowness of his fortune suffered no long delibe* 
ration. His inclinations, it is said, first led him to 
the profession of the law, in which the natural di- 
rection of his faculties, and especially his ready 
talent of eloquence, seemed to afford a sufficient 
presage of success. His ambition would have no 
doubt led him, in this pursuit, to the most distin- 
guished and important employments of the state. 
This design, they say, was counteracted by the 
persuasions of the Rev, Dr. Findley, who, for rea- 
sons not related, induced him to attempt the pro- 
fession of medicine, which resolution being taken, he 
commenced his study in Philadelphia, undei; Dr. 
Redman, a physician of the fir^t eminence, who 
not only superiqtended carefully his preparatory 
studies, but encouraged afterwards the first essays 
of his. practice with a constant and generous pa- 
tronage. ■ . y . . 

On this, as on other occasions, he insured the 
particular attention of his teachers by incessant ap- 
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plication to study. He relates himself, that during 
the whole of the six years of his pupilage under 
Dr. Redman, he could enumerate not more than 
two days of interruption from business; an example ^ 
which, to many who are now treading upon the 
footsteps of this illustrious model, may furnish a 
theme of salutary reflection/ It is indeed but an 
additional illustration oia. rule without exception^ 
that \ko man can become wise and distinguished but 
by the combined influence of genius and industry. 
Many strange tales have been told, to flatter pride 
or excuse indolence, of eminent and great men who 
lis^ve obtained their laurels without labour, and 
with the same probability we might add the history 
of others who have acquired agility of limbs with- 
out exercise, or -muscular strength without nutri- 
ment . 

The books which he read with predilection dur- 
ing his preparatory studies, were the writings of 
Hypocrates, Sydenham, and Boerhaave. In addi- 
tion to his reading, he attended a course of public 
lectures on medicine by Dr. Shippen, the first that 
were delivered in the British colonies. He began 
about this time to accumulate such occurrences 
and observations as appeared to him worthy of be- 
ing preserved, in a common-place bookj a source 
from which he afterwards drew much useful infer- 
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mation, in tfie course of his medical practice and 
lectures, and to which at the age of fifty years, he 
referred as exhibitii^ the ouly record existing of 
tiie malignant feirer of Philadelphia of 1762. 

In 1766, hartng passed through the elmentary 
grades of medicine with such opportunities as bis 
country afforded him, and aspiring to still greater 
advantages, he paid a visit to the medical college of 
Edinburgh, at that time the most noted school of 
Europe, where, after two years attendance upon 
the public lectures and hospitals, he obtained the 
degree of Doctw of Medicine. On this occasion his 
Thesis, de coctixfM ct&oriitn, according to the usagQ 
of the place, was presented and defended in the 
Latin language. Its stile of composition is said t6 
be correct and elegant, and the reisisonings which 
he employed in support of his theory, to display 
abilities which were rare amongst the pupils even 
of that celebrated school. From the latter part of 
this proposition there appears no c«^use of dissent. 
The experiments also which be made in proof of 
his arguments were extremely bold and adfentur- 
ous; but the acquisition of an elegant and correct 
Latin stile by a graduate of sixteen, pursuing after- 
wards the exclusive studies of his art, passes some- 
what the bounds of credibility, ^hese academical 
dignities are, indeed, in all countries to be adm^- 
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ted with distrust, and in distributing the merits to 
which such productions are entitled, we may affix, 
at least to three-fourths of them, this brief inscrip- 
tion from Ovid; Qimb rumjedfms ipsi^ tix ea nostra 
voco. 

During his residence at Edinburgh, Dr. Rush 
was commissioned to negotislte with Dr. Wither- 
spoon of Paisley, in Scotland, ^ acceptance of the 
premdency of Pripceton college: he had declined 
this office, to which he had been appointed by the 
trustees, and it is in some degree to the address of 
Dr. Rush that the accomplishment of this etrent li 
ascribed^ an event which procured him an invalua- 
Ue friend throughout life, conferred honour upon 
the. seminary to which he owed his instruction, and 
contributed' in no small degree to the advancement 
of the literature and science of our country. 

From Edinburgh Dr. Rush visited London, 
where he passed the winter of 1768, in attendance 
upon the hospitals and medical lectures of that 
metropolis. The succeeding summer, he spent with 
great advantage in Paris, and returned in the au* 
tumn of 1 769 to his native country. 

Thus qualified, he fixed his residence ifli the city 
of Philadelphb, and entered upon the career of his 
profession; in which he had to encounter, at the 
outset, a competition with physicians of a long e»- 
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tablished reputation. We find him, hoirever, even 
in the first years of his practice, associated with such 
men as Drs. Shippen, Morgan, Bond and Kuhn, as 
professor in the medical college of Philadelphia; 
sustaining with them a successful rivalry, or as- 
sisting, in the occurence of the most intricate and 
dangerous diseases, at their professional consulta* 
tions. 

To a judgment prepared by a &r more various 
knowledge than was usual among his contemporary 
physicians, he added most of those shining qualities 
and exterior accomplishments, which bring out the 
more solid advantages into conspicuous and promi- 
nent relief. By the afiability of his manners he was 
soon considered in Philadelphia as the ornament and 
delight of all the companies he frequented, and was 
regarded with extreme partiality and admiration-, all 
which contributed greatly to his professional reputa- 
tion and success. By the same conciliating arts, he 
also gained the good will of his fellow practitioners, 
who favoured by friendly offices*, ratherthan obstruct- 
ed, the success of his enterprises. Besides the im- 
provement of amiable manners and professional skill 
which foreign travels had promoted, he had learnt 
from extensive acquaintance and comparison with 
strangers to respect other men's opinions and to set 
a proper estimate upon his own abilities; an advau^ 
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tage of ho trivial iioportance in life, and not usually 
possessed by men of learning, who have been de- 
prived of similar opportanitiei 

But that whi6h i> said more especially to have 
influenced the' public opinion in his favour, was the 
affectionate and disinterested zeal, which, on all oo^ 
casionsj he manifested for the welfare of his patients^ 
cheering their spirits with sprightly conversation; 
or soothing their apprehensions; and visiting with 
indiscriminate attention, the palace of opulence and 
the hilt of poverty. Those indeed who limit the 
qualifications of the physician to scientific know- 
ledge Or technical experience, entertain no very 
enlarged notions of his art, and have much yet to 
learn of the common nature of their species. Almost 
jbvery man's^ experience must have taught him the 
influc^nce of mind upon the strength and opera- 
tions of the body; and he must have felt that almost 
as much relief is afforded by the affectionate hu- 
manity of the jihysBcian, as by the application of his 
most potetrt medicines. 

But notwithstanding this gentleness of manner, 
Dr. Rush .w^s not tbefess distinguished for bold- 
heiKi and intrepidity of experiment. ^^ His mildness 
to his patients,*' says oiie of his l>iographers, " was 
in no base extended to the disieases he had to com- 
bat. To these he was stem, inexorable, and deadly.'' 
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But the example^ in this instance, especiallj where 
the same learning and genius do not concur, ought 
to be cautiously recommended. In a science so 
precarious as that of medicine, hesdth is perhaps 
less endai^red hy exoessiYe tauticm than by head- 
long precipitation. 
^^ • » 

The prosperous course of Dr. Bush's practice 
was not interrupted by any memorable event, nor 
dirersified by any adventure very worthy of rela- 
tion, until the breaking -out of the yellow fever in 
Philadelphia in 179S, which exhibits the most busy 
scene of his professional life, and one in which he 
acquired his most conspicuous reputation. 

This disease had appeared in. Philadelphia Jn 
1763, and now returned after a lapse of thirty-one 
years, with unexampled malignity. War and famine 

« * 

have seldom presented a scene of more complicated 
horror. It commenced the first week in August and 
ended towards the close of October3 during which 
time nearly the whole city wus exhausted of its in-* 
habitants. They had either fallen victims to the 
disease or had fled from their infecticms dwellings^ 
the rich to the adjacent country, and a proihiscuous 

■ • 

multitude of the poor to tents prepared for them in 
the vicinage of the city; The number that died in 
this short period was about four thousand; and the 
condition of the disea^od was often attended by cii?- 
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wmm^nr^M rf iKfttyftftn tfift mnst deplorable, iadeed, 

whatever has been ever recorded of human mifierjr, 
IMT even what poetic fiincy has ever imagined ap- 
pears to have been exhibited, on this occasion, m 
its most biH-rid reality. 

T1^ city itself presented every where the image 
of desolation. For nearly two months scarcely an 
indivi^itai was seen upon the streets, uidess engag- 
ed in some melancholy office; seeking aid tar the 
sick, or conducting die dead to their place of inter^ 
nent, and no other sound bnt that of the hearse or 
file vehicle of the physician, interrupted the fright- 
fill solitude. In a populous city, where men are ac- 
customed to witness the bustle of multitudes and 
the activities of budness, tiie absence of such objects 
necessarily fills the mind with the most pamfiil or 
melancholy sensations. 

The magnanimous conduct of Dr. Rudi in this 
emergency, his devotion to his profession, and total 
disregard of personal safety, have entitled him to the 
unceasing gratitude and admiration of his country- 
men. To use the words of the celebrated Zimmer- 
man, ^ Sa conduite a merite que non seulment la 
villa, de Philadelphie, mais que Thumanite entiere, 
lui eleve une statue.'' 

During the fiercest rage of the disease, nearly 
all the phynoians disappeared from the city, either 
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kaving sought safetj by flight into the country^ 
or 'having perished in the indiscriminate morta- 
lity. At one time, when not less than six thou- 
sand persons were prostrate in the disease, three 

» * 

practitioners only remained to supply their neces- 
sities. The labours o[ Rush, in this emergency, 
were without remission, and he certainly accom* 
plished difficulties, and sustained fetigues, to which 
the powers of life, under ordinary excitement, of 
with ordinary courage, had proved wholly inade- 
quate. From the eighth to the fifteenth of Septem- 
ber, he visited and prescribed for about one h wr* 
dred and twenty patients per day. For se vend 
weeks his house, at all hours of the day and night 
was filled, axid sometimes surrounded, by.multitudes 
imploring his assistance^ l*o these he prescribed 
during the intervals of .his visits, using tiie help rf 
three of his pupils, who resided for this purpose in 
bis family; employing them either in putting op 
medicine, in bleeding, or in visiting the sick. But 
although he devoted even ;the hurried periods of 
his meals to such offices, he was. unable to Supply 
the numerous applications that were made to him, 
and great numbers were obliged every day to re- 
tire, without the benefit of his adivice or pre- 
scriptions; in which unhappy predicament he was 
obliged often to tiirn a deaf ear to the most pathetic 
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entreaties, urged with all the zeal of friendship^ of 
conjugal, filial, or parental, afiection; and even when 
riding through the streets, to drive with such speed 
as might secure him from interruption, or place 
him. beyond the cries of his wretched petitioners. 

By these unremitted labours for the relief of 
others, his own health was at one time overpower- 
ed, and hits 1^ lea* a while despaired o^ he was, 
however, by the timely application of remedies, 

restored; a9d, with his usual assiduity, he returned 

• • • > 

to his practice. On this occasion he was urged by 

his friends to leave the city, aiid no longer place 
his safety ifa such imminent hazard. To their soli- 
citations and urgent importunities he replied, ^^ that 
he would net abandon the ^t which Providence 
had assigned him; that he thought it. his duty to 
sacrifice not only his pleasures and repose, but 
his life, should it be necessary^ for the safety of his 
patients." 

In their attempts to cure this disease, the phy«ir 
cians universally confessed the ine£Sicacy of the 
usual remedies; and a great diversity of opinion 
soon arose concerning its nature and treatment. 
Dr. Rush fit'st employed the gentle purges used in 
th^ yellow fever of 1762; tor which he soon after 
substituted ipecacuanha^ with bark and other to- 
nics. He afterward^ used' blisters, or attempted to 
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rouse the qrstem by wrapping tbe body in blankets 
dipped in warm vinegar. He also endeavoured, by 
rubbing the right side with mercury, to excite the 

> 

action of the vessels through' the medium of the 
liver; all which remedies proved, equally unser- 
vioeable. He likewise consulted the practice of the 
West Indies, and following the best instructions he 
could receive, applied the cold bath^ this, in some 
cases, gave relief, but the other remedies most ap- 
proved in that country, he (bufid hurtful, or wholly 
ineffectual. 

For the course of treatment which he soon after- 
wards so successfully adopted, he is said to have 
been indebted to the following circumstance. In 
consulting the various writers upon the prevailing 
epidemic, he fell ^ccidedtally upon an old manu- 
script, relating to the yellow fever Of 1 747, in Vir- 
ginia, written by a Dr. Mitchel, <rf that province, 
and presented to him by Dr. Frankljn. It qontain^ 
ed the following ren^arks: •' An evacuation by pur- 
ges is more necessary in this than, in most other 
feverB, and ah ilL-tinied scrupulousness abbut the 
weakness of the body, is of bad consequence in 
tliese urgent circumstances; I can affirm that I have 
given a purge in this case, when the pulse has 
been so low that it could hardly be felt, and the 
debility extreme, yet bbth the one and the other 
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h^ve been restored by U," Upon this single sen- 
tence Dr. Rush ^id the foufldations of his subse- 
quent practice; for ^he history of ivhich, we may 
refer to the excellent eulogiunl pronounce^d by \m 
friend pr. Ramsay^ i^hich contains a minute and 
authentic detail of it. 

The tnetbbds be employed, though attended by 
the most manifest, evidence of Uieir utility, were 
mucli disapproved and questioned by many of his 
contemporaries. Sesides prescribing larger doses 
than usual ef calomel, l^e recommended and follow- 
ed bleeding in a great variety of cases, in which 
this remedy, by oth^r physicians,. was not accred-* 
ted; and^ s^lthough.the quatiitity of blood taken was 
not Without precedent, it exceeded, in various in- 
stances, the received opinions relating to it. The 
natural horror which all men feel at the efiusion of 
Uood, encouraged prejudices against him, and gave 
easjT circulation to the slanders of his enemies. 
. Most, of the physicians, and at length nearly the* 
whole community, wer«e enlist^ in the quarrel The 
public journals were qonverted into vehicles of 
abuse^ and pamphlets were written against him, in 
a style rems^rkable. for its malice and' scurrility. 
In ' these writings, he was even stigmatised as a 
murderer;, and, at one time, was threatened with 
prosecution and expulsion from the city; and to such 
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a height of petulance was the dispfite ^t last cur- 
ried^ as to require a resort to legal authority. 

^ 

Thus Dr. Rush paid his contingent to the neces- 
sary contribution upon all human greatness. For 
such recompense he had eniployed his affectionate 
services upon his fellovr citizens in their utmost' 
distresses; sacrificed bis repote, and hazarded his 
life, amidst dangers iait which even the cheek of the 
warrior had blanched. The quarrels of physicians, 
more than of other men, are said to be fierce and 
implacable, and on this occasion the remark seems 
to have been sufficiently verified; at least we do not 
recollect any private dispute in this city which has 
spread more extensively, or risen to so high a de^ 
gree of rancour and animosity: there were- some in^ 
deed who acted as principals in il, whtf had not 
even the excuse of prdessional jealousy to justify 
their termagant hostility, and whose motives we 
are at a loss to penetrate. To discover the impulse 
of malice in animal nature is, however, not always 
practicable. Good actions and gpod feelings, are 
not usually without motite, but villanies are often 
practised from instinct The idielp fawns upon the 
hand that feeds him, but the viper stings without 
provocation. 

The enemies of Rush succeeded for scime years 
in injuring his professional reputation, and. in cir- 
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etuMcribiog his extensive practi6^. But it is tiie 
advantage of true merit to^suffer but temporary ob- 
scurati(Hi« The traces of their enmity are now in- 
visible, whilst the honofir of his professidn and glory 
of bis country are aissociat^d with the name of Rush. 
The experience of Uie present day has sufficiently 
prpved^thatjbis deviation fix>m established rules was 
net founded: upe^ any kvtty ef determination, or 
praiuqifptuous qonfidence in his abilities; for even 
those who wel;e loudest in their censure of his prac- 
tiee have, at last, unit<^ in the general strain of ap- 
probation. 

<A:S.he was endued with an inquisitive spirit, 
and as the fortunes (^ his^ life plac^ed his various 
ftcultjes in a state of almost continual exercise and 
impreveinent, we tnay suppose that nearly* all th0 
dirtempecs whitib afflict humanity fell under his 
ftequent <^8Lre and attention^ and that in all, he was 
qijialifi#d to extend &e greatest efficacy of his art 
to" palliate er >efievie them. There al^e a few^ how* 
ever, noticed by his historians, for which he was 
ni<!)re especially distinguished, His greatest repu- 
tation^ they 9ay; was acquired by the treatment of 
fevers and diseases of the lungs. The remedies 
which he has recommended in the latter, are simple 
and their utility manifest. He is said to have per- 
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fiormed himself .many menaorable cures, and to We 
been the author of various improvements. 

As a teacher of medicine. Dr. Rush has acquired 
not less distinction than as a practitioner. Theva-r 
rious duties that he- fulfilled in this capacity, ex- 
cited his mind to research, while they diffused his 
name and principles extensively throughout the 
country. His private pupils were very, numerous^ 
from the commencement of his practice. In the nine 

last years they amounted to fifty. His^pupUs^ cla^s 

<• . • 

during the first seasons of. his public lecture, va- 
ried from sixteen to thirty. From, 1789, fhey in^ 

4 

creased rapidly, and in 1812, amounted to fpur hun- 
dred anc) thirty. It isLestimat^d thiat during his life^ 
he hadgiven instruction to more than two thousand 
pupils, who propagated his principles and practice 
of medicine throughout the whole of the United 
States, and in some instances to South America, the 
West Indies and Europe. His degrees of appoint* 
ment, as appears from the journals of the university^ 
were as follows: 

. In 1769, he was chosen professor of chemistry in 
the college of Philadelphia. . , 

In 1789, he Succeeded, in the same institution, to 
the chair of the theory and practice of. medicine, 
vacated by the death of Dr. Morgan. 
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Id 1791, the college having nierged into the uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, he wa» elected in this lat- 
ter 'establishment^ professor of the institutes of me- 
dicine and of clinical practice. 

In 179Q, he received the additional professorship, 
on the resignajtion of Dr. KhUn, of the practice of 
physiC) which he held with the two preceding ap* 
pointtnentiry^ though* Ae^y -required - much laborious 
application until the close of his life. Besides these 
varidtts duties^ he was for many years one of the 
physiciahs/rf'the Petansylvibia hospital, and contri- 
buted very esidentially td the interest of that insti- 
tution. • • 

/ The stile and manner in which he conveyed his 
iwblic lectures, have been greatly admired; and 
those who have had the best c^^portunities ta judge, 
• do not hesitate to rank him as one of the most 
popular lecturers of his age. *^ His traits of phy- 
siognomy," says a writer who witnessed the latter 
years ofhisUfe, and his general demeanor, ^Mnspire 
the greatest deference and respect: and time which 
haslmred his hrowaiid silvered his remaining locks, 
has not yet quenched the fire of his imagination. 
His eye sparkles with the scintillations of genius, 
and his voice varies to all the notes of the human 
passions, from the most resolute sternness to tbe 
mildest expressions ; of benignity and friendship. 
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The stories and anecdotes which lonii; eiperience 
and a retentive memory have furnished him, and 
with which he often illustrates his medical doc- 
trines, he relates with ioimitable felicity; -and the 
whole of his audience, though many qf them from 
dissipated habits or ^deici^nt education are little 
sensible to either moral or intellectuai beauty, listen 
to him with the greatest curiosity and attention/' 
This talent of eloquence, in the prbfeirion of ]>r. 
Rush^ is not usually rated according to its import* 

« 

aaee; because men seldom reflect justly upion the 
influence <rf example over the sen^iAents and dis* 
positions of our nature. Genius as well ^ stupidity 
is contagious; and the business crf"^ teaching others is 
tberefin^ seldom safely consigned to persoi»9 of rude 
exterior, hesitatii^ speech, or deficient ta$te and 
imagination. The {n^oyince of a teacher is not 
only to, enlighten the reason criT hi9 pupil, )»ut to 
r^PKiei* him emulous of learnings of honourable 4ien» 
^ments, and of the addtress and polite manners of a 
gentleman. The spidt x>f enterpi^ise wbicjh h^ 
distinguished the science of .medicine since the 
death of Rush, in this country,, i^ certainly in a 
great measure to be ascribed to tji^e potent charms 
of his eloquence. His esample and his lectures 
irtifred i^ a fi|>irit^of emulation amongst his pupils, 
which has rsdsed many of thein to the highest 
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honours jof their professioD, aod bas refleeted a 
histr^ujxm the medical qfaaracter of our country. 
To bis fkm^ as a practitito«r ailii teacher (tf medi- 
cine^ Dr. Rudihas iadded the no leia glorious dish 
tinction of a good writer. His jMrinted works are 
comprised insev^ volumes, and, with the excep- 
tion of one coiltahuhg niiscelladeoas essays of phi- 
losQ|4iy; morab, 9»dr literature, are wholly em- 
ployed upon subjects of medicine. Upon theise 
rblumes we db not feel our eon^petence to speculate: 
they are said, by v'those who 'are coiiTersant in the 
Icmd of learning of which they treat, to be of incal- 
etilable value, ^r general information, and especial* 
ly fbr the particular knowledge whic^ they convey, 
of ouf climate and its peculiar diseases; which is 
not to be found in books imported from foreign 
countries. His istile of 'writing is always attractive, 
and bears every where the impressions of his genius. 
'^ It is a matter of w(»|der,^' says Dr. Ramsay, ^* how 
a physician Who had so .many patients to attend, a 
professor who had "so many pupils to instruct, could 
find leisure to write so much, and at the same time 
so well.^ AsTa writer his biographers mention thk 
peculiarity, that in composing he never sought re- 
tirement or silence, bu^ wrote, on the contrary, with 
greater spirit amidst the company of his friends, 
and clamorous merriment of his children. 
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In the volume of miscellaneaQs writiogs, to which 
we have alluded, there are several essays of much 
interest, on religion, politics, and education. There 
are some also of which the doctrine appears to us 
not altogether uoekceptionaUe* That in which he 
labours to pfore the inutility of the dead languages 
as a braneh of liberal education, has beeii often, 
and we think very justly, censured. Hist)pinions 
upon this subject are not new; but are presented in 
a very ingenieos and pei^uaisive manner, and have 
done much to depredate classical leamii^ in Ame- 
rica; they flatter our interests, and sooth ourindo- 
lence, and will therefore'be listened to with prone 
and easy condescension; but our example in the ca* 
reer of letters, has yet furnished no practical illusr 
tration of their propriety. 

The arguments which he has founded on indi- 
vidual nations, if closely examined, will furnii^ no 
conclusive evidence in hvout of his doctrine. If 
he has the Greeks on his side, he hals (he Romans 
against him. The latter pi^ople, who were not iur 
ferior to the former in any d^artment of letters, 
considered the study ^f' Greek, jn t^eir system of 
polite education, as indispensable, ^nd their most 
eminent authors were distinguished for an accurate 
knowledge of that language. ^ Its study is recom* 
mended also by Cicero, Horace, Pliny, and Quinc-* 
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tiUiaQf^as the vevy besC kind of discipliiie for eariy 
youth; and the reasons, which were sound witii re- 
gard to them, are much more so in their applica- 
tion* to. the moderns; our languages faring towards 
theirs^ a mu^h gutter analogy* But this study,' says 
Dr. Rush; draws us frqm the contemfdation of na- 
ture, and m^kes w heedless knitators. Those stu- 
dents who G0i£be4limmelvMito their own language 
are npt the leiss^ prone on tha^t account to a serrile 
imita^w. Demosthenes is ssad to have transcribed 
Thucydides eight times, and to have comoiitted the 
greater part of that author to memory; thinking 
tfaat:he cquld not better stiidy nature than by imi* 
tatiog those who had. best described Iter appear- 
apces.and operation.. Virgilv-not less than Ho- 
mer, has received the admiration of the world; aind^ 
to nse thjd expression: of an eminent critic, itformed 
by: Homer, is the very best of hia works. The 
Greeks it may be observed also, consisted of vari- 
ous dialects, which were almost distinct lai^uages, 
and these, which were contained in a few scanty 
volumes, wire studied .with a rigid discipline and 
attention, whigh are not eiLpeofed amidst the mul- 
titude of our modern .pi^oductions. 

IThe arguments of Dr/ Rush, drawn from the ef- 
fect of the classics upon individuals, are either in 
their favour^ or resplve themselves into nothing. 
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Studies of so kind will ccmfinr inteUect or maAMot 
upon hci». Bat ja small portioii oi mankiiid /are iSttod 
for the occupatioD of letters. The greater mass are 
designed for won humble, though perhaps not Jess 
useful, pursttitay. aad to teach them-Gre^ or LMin 
would indeed be a ttisappKediion of tlieir fiicultie^. 
Queen ESizabeth was tmltracted in die dead hoi* 
guages with special care, to which was also joined 
a Amiliar aequadiitance with ail those of jttodei^ 
Europe; y^ we cannot perpeire tl;^t this oecaiAM-' 
ed with her any. deficiency in the science of gov- 
ernment, or^^^ in the knowledge o^ men andtfaings/^ 
In her succetnor, we haire an example not only of 
the inutility of Latin and Greek, fottf^of eirei'y othdr 
spedes ^f tnstrucjtioii^ when employed uponfe^Me 
or incompetent fe^ultie^. . « . 

Br. Hushes opinbn that the study <)f words re** 
tards our pn^oieiicy in the knowledge of thingS| 
eorrespoqds not well with'Ms(»ml<^isQernnient in 
tracing our mental operations. It is at variance 
with the best authorities, and seems to have beett 
formed without dpe consideration of the subject. • 

His opinion that the learning and genius of the 
ancients may be transmitted to us by translation, fit 
bjr no means ii^isputable. In reply we may only 
ask, what would be the fate of Shakspeare, or of 
Mikon^ or even dT Addison^ if cons^ned to a Ger« 
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uten or French translationl Eren thd bea^Hes of 
Spenser or Montaigne are. not to W recovered by 
any modern phraseology from the^ obsolete lan- 
guage in which they were .composed. : 

'i'he cultivation of Greek and Latin is further 
stated by Dr. Rush to be an impediment to the 
perfection of our mother tongue. 'Mt is to the ne* 
gleclof &em;" heobawrea^ ^:^uit4he kte improve- 
ments in dur language may be reasonably ascribed." 
It i&, however, undeniable that those who have most 
improved our language were pre-eminent for their 
knowledge of Latin and €k*eek. In the acquisitioB 
df these latter languages, from the peculiar nature 
of their construQjtioQ, the studeat is obliged to pro- 
ceed by a continual process (^ reasoning, to examine 
each sentence with critical accuracy, and to con- 
aider wordS'in.all their vkrious relations; which, 
added to the knowledge he acquires of etymology 
in his native language, must b? considered as no in- 
ecmsiderable. advantage. In our own tongue, which 
is learned by rote, no such application is common 
or necessary., Foreign langus^e affords also a means 
of comparison, and the Latin, by its inverted con- 
struction, is best iluited to such a purpose. It is 
diilculty which sharpens the skill, and comparison 
lliat imparts to the mind taste and. discrimination; 
and in what regards the highest excellence of lan- 
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fuage, d^^itf of thought, or eleganoe of compoii- 
tion, it iff generany acknowleilged, tiiat the best 
iBodelt of imitation are found amongst the writings 
of antiquity: living languages are also exposed to 
eapriee and inconstancy; these' are na longer sub- 
ject to^ rariatioii; nothing is riendered vulgar by 
common use, and nothing mean ow obsolete by time. 

In the actual condition of the \roTld, we are not 
only to consider s^at kind of learnlr^ may ^sest 
in^irove the human fiicnlties, but also what is sanc- 
tioned by the reigning habits and exigencies of so- 
ciety. The Latin and iQreek have now becomis, 
by allusions and quotations,' so incorponited witfi 
modern literature, as to. render a knowledge of 
them, independent of other considerations, a mattw 
<tf indispensable necessity: Those who are ignorant 
of the imitations or ctasncal allusions found in mo- 
dern languages, will understand but very impet'* 
fectly. soiQe of their most exquisite beauties. 

The same remarks may be extended to the study 
of the ancient Mythology, upon winch Dr; HiisAi 
has likewise animadverted with great vehemence. 
This system of religion, though the oftpring of 
ignorance, has been^ rendered, hj the embellish- 
ments of genius, and; by custom, an inseparable 
part of polite education. .The licentious tales inter*- 
woven with it, might indeed^ in a state of negative 
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ionoceiiGQi prove dangerous^ to morals, but in the 
act^ual qondUioD of society, ao ^xclusiVe knowledge 
<^gopd has heen r^dered scarcely dejiirable, or at 
least altogc^ther impra^cahle. In a literary point 
itf view, there are few scholars who wodld wish 

ft 

theiie specious follies banished fropi the region of 
letters. To pfailospphers they have furnished mate- 
rials of specula^n, aitd to poets and orators, some 
of the most^i^leasing allusions, and splendid images^ 
oi their writings^ 

. Those who. labour to decry cl&ssTcal education 
never &il tp lament,^ in pathetic strains, the vexa- 
lijHIs it imposes upon yduth, and to rail at school- 
miastors. Su<^ writers, if thdr pity be sincere, may 
indeed be. {uraised for their humamty, but are cer- 
tainly f not to be commended for their knowledge of 
human nature, Theit reasonings. can have no other 
dTetst . than to render us dissatiitf ed with labour, 
which is; both essential ,to our happiness^ and neces- 
•ary to all lioiiian .excellence. > 

We have been particular in noticing this part of 
Br* Rush's writings, from a knoiVledge of the e?il 
it has produced upon our system of public instruc* 
(ion. In the stat^ of which he was a native, edu* 
cati(Hi holds a course extremely devious and irre* 



gukr, alid to his authority we may justly ascribe, 
in a great measure, ite deg^neitete establishmentt. 
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It 18 yet usual to cHe his name in relation to this 
mbject, as 4 decisiire ai|;ument, and many persoBt, 
under the influence of his opinions, are daily led 
into professional pursuits without adequate prepsr 
rations; or at lei|st without any of those studious ha- 
bits which are required to fit men for* the serious 

* 

and useful business of life. 

Men of ardent imaginations are^not unfrequently 
led from the ambitfam of appearing in op^iosition 
to the received opinions pf mankind or a loye of 
paradox, intp reasonings wholly different from their 
serious and dehberate sentiments. Br. Rush todt 
care that his own sons should receive a classical 
education^ and their example has happily furni^ed 
no corroboration of his precepts or arguments* 

In all fnatters of education he. appears to have 
entertained too great tb partiality for compendious 
systems. Men who a^e in the possession of knoiv:- 
ledge almost always form ^p erroneous estimate of 
the application neceis»ary in its acquisiticm. From 
his eagerness^ to simplify the science.of medicine, 
he de cl ares that three years are sufficient for. others 
to reach those acquirements upcm which ht him* 
self employed nine years of iinremitting and labo^ 
rious study. .A profession involving so. many im- 
portant considerations, and connected: with so many 
auxiliary branches of science, iHight not to be at* 
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tempted i^itb superficial acoomplisbments. Much 
less evil^at least is to be ^apprehended from the ex* 
oessnf a ennlrary doctrine; especially . in this new 
country, where experi^ncfe has not yet^taught us 
the fallacy of mountebank pretencHonSy and where 
men^of noted ignorance or disordered intelleets are 
often in higher repute than pfailosop|iers, and are 
supposed not less fitted .to cdunter«tct the diseases 
and scrutinize the Subtile operations of the human 

body^ / 

The political character of Dr. Rush, which w:e 

arejRbw to consider, was. in the estimation of his 
coteoaporaries, highly respectable. He w^s united 
in sentiments and afi^otions with nearly siU ^he dis- 
tingui^hed tpatriots of the revolution. He mixed 
in the most important councils of the nation, and 
his talents as a writer were also ^ifhfully employ- 
ed in^ the ac<)|iusition of our liberty. He not only 
Wrote himself, but inspired other men of talents who 
enjoyed mqre leisiire than himself, with the same 
i^>}rit. He was ^mopg^ the first acquaintances of 
Thomas Paine, and is said to have instigated, plan- 
ped, and a${si8ted,.the first ^compositions of that em- 
inent writer. He was chosen in July, 1776, a re- 
presentative ta the general congress, %vA pui^suant 
to a. rule of the house, subscribed his name to the 
Declaration of Independency; which had been rati- 
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ifid some time fweTioiift to his appointment Inde- 
pendence was the frvquriite theme upon which, 
daring the whole war, he dedicated^ U his fiiculties, 
and from the extent of bis influence, we eaqnot esti- 
mate at a low rate, his instrumentality in the accom* 
pUshmentof that glorious and splendid enterprise. 
In 1777; he was appointed, for the middle d^ 
partment, physician general of the military hesp^ 
talsyjand in 1 780, a member of^theeonyentioii from 
Pennsylrania for the adoption of the federal constir 
tution. Although politics, a^er the revolution, were 
but a secondary object in the schema c^ his life, he 
found himself pretty deeply absorbed in the alter- 
cations which immediately succeeded it^ slnd exert* 
ed himseK with % rational Yebemence for, the inte* 
rests of whatever party he thought it his duty to 
espouse. These events are, however, attended by 
no memorable consequence* connected with his 
name, and may be dismissed without particular at- 
tention. 

He lived long enough to be cured of many ri^ 
sionsof greatness arid felicity,^ which he had btfllt 
up for his country upon the base of her republiciiix 
institutions, anii to learn that mankind ietre not sus- 
ceptible of all that^d^greeof wjsdom, which he and 
many others of his coijfntryaien^ in the ardor of 
patriotic feeling^ had been led to anticipate; fn a 
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letter to Dr. Raaisay in 1798, he says, ^^ I believe 
all power, whether hereditary or elective, will al- 
ways &il of producing oider and happiness in the 
haodspf manv. He' alone who Created and redeem- 
ed man is qualified to govern hiip.^ * 

After i(he establishment of the federal govern- 
metit, be withdrew himself altogether from public 
life, and devoted the re^tie of his lime to his 
tMicial duties ftilid^fie exercise of his profession. The 
only office he accepted, as a reward fer his many 
services, and which be held for fourteen years, was 
that of president (A the mint; a charge which added 
something to his reVenttes without interfering in 
any way, with his professional occupations. 

As a private citi;zen he encouraged many useful 
institujtions/ and held many places of honour and 
confidence. He wa^ president of the American 
4K>ciety for the abolition of slavery, and for some 
time of the Philadelphia Medical Society; he was 
also vice^ president of the Philadelphia Bible So- 
€iety; one of the vice presidents of the American 
Philosophical Society, and was a member of many 
other similar institutions both in this country and 
Europe. 

He instituted, in the year 1780, the Philadelphia 
Dispensary; the good. example of which was spee- 
dily imitated in Boston, Ne^i^ York, Bailtimore, Char* 
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lerton, and other cities. ' He was one of flie priaci^ 
pal agents in founding Dickenson ooUege of Car- 
lisle, and was chiefly instrumental in bringing front 
Scotland Dr. NesUt, wfapse learning bestowed so 
much dignity and wOrth upon that institution; In 
wder to gire a general division, of knowledge 
throughout (he country, he adyocat^ also the es- 
tablishment of 'free school?. On this subject he 
wrote seyeial very sensible and eloquent essays, 
pointing out, at Ae same time,sthe olijects.wl^idi 
ought to^nter into a syHem of general instruction 
adapted to the situation of our country, and our re* 
publican goyemment Of the society, held chiefly 
at the house of Br. Franklin, for ^'Promoting 
Political Inquiries/^ he was one of the most active 
members, and by dissertations read before that 
society, and .by pamphlets which he published, 
he is said to have contributed to the ^diminution. of 
capital puhishinenU in^Peunsylvania; they being 
abolished by the, legislature of 1794, for all crimes 
except that of murder in the first degree. Believ- 
ing that all human happiness, and especially wh^ 
allied with republican; institutions, was insepa- 
rably connected with virtue, he employed his pen 
and eloquence in preserving the integrity of the 
public morals. "-^This objeq,t he strove to promote 
in all his addresses to his piipilS^and in all his pub- 
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Uc writiiigs, efpecially thoae be publisbed on the 
subject of-:pablic iiAtriictioD. • . 

His inquiry intolhe^lfeets of ardent spirits upoa 
tbe body and oiiiid^ is writfem with great fervency ef 
mind, aocl eXubei:aDCe0f geniui^ and is supposed to 
have cootr^utedlK>t a little to diminish the vice of 
drunkenness a vii^ of almost uitiversal prevalency 
in thifr^eoiHtryf eve w.hMi/b^niiiiiiiQg«lieiJth^poi- 
soos'Qiiistence, and whidh has sometimes brought 
the taiost hop^al virtues issd noblest Acuities of the 
natibn to' ridicule and di^nourr His essay on this 
s^ect be |)ublish^, tbat it might be universally 
read, in ferm of a pamphlet, and distributed it gra- 
tuitously amongst the people, throu^ the medium 
of the clergy and r^ligii^us asseii^lies. He also 
wrote at the same time against tobacco^ and has ex- 
hibited a frightful catalogue ef tbeeyils arising from 
the intemperate use of that bewitching stimulus. 

In aU the peridd^ i^ lif^, he was reniarkable 
font bisattenti^ 10 rcAJj|f^adiitiM and his reveirence 
for the holy siariptures. , He urges, in all his writ- 
ingSy the excellency^ of the Christain laith and its 
ha|^y influence upon the social hat»ts of the coun- 
try. To his^students he ^peicially recommends it 
as^one of the concomitant excellencies and subsidi- 
ary sMMfompliiAiments of ithe prof^^ion. He omit- 
ted no^ possible occasion^ attending upon church 
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faimtelf, and considered the obfleirsnce of the sab- 
bath, even as a ciril institution, « most rational 
policy. On thti sa1>bath^ he obsehres, not only refeo* 
tion is given to those ^o are wasted by fittigues, 
but the idle are diverted from unprofitable or vir 
cious amusements; they not only acquure pious sen- 
timents, but contract thcise amiable and dieeoroos 
labits which dignify and adorn pritate society. 
When men of conspicuous reputation negldcted 
the ordinances of thfe sabbath, he considered them 
very justly .as mischievous to the commiiiiity) for 
men who impair the honest and decent manners tit 
a state, are not less criminal than they who trample 
upon its laws and institutions. 

The useful life of Dr. Rush, whilst yet t;apabl6 
of much good to 'mankind, was terminated on the 
nineteenth of April, 1819, in the sixty-eighth year 
of his age. He had yet ekperien^d no diminution 
of mental faculties, and but few physical infirmities. 
He died of an epidemic, which pi'evailed at that 
time in Philadelphia, termed typhus or spotted 
fever, after a few days' sickness. The spontaneoitt 
homage of the people on this occasion aflfords a de- 
cisive and honourable testimony of hni eminent 
merits. His dwelling, during the last days of his 
illness, was beset by crowds of citizens, and the 
prayers of thousaiids, who had experienced his be^- 
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nerolence or owied their lives to his skill, were of- 
fered to heaven for bis.Tecovery* The annuncia- 
tion of his death threw a geneir^al gloom upon the 
community^ a:ndiiiiiltijtudesfoUofved' him to his 
grave with * luarks t>f profound ^ grief and aflfectioa 

for his menu^y. The kiss of np individual of this 

.1 • 

country, excejpttiog that of Washington or of f]rank- 
liu, 1)M bMB^* lamevle^ with 1a«»e universal and 
pathetic dem<Mpistrations of sorrow. 

In exterior, Dr. Bu^ wa^ favoured by nature 
with: many advantages. He was above the middle 
size, of a sl^Dider but w^U proportioiied figure, and 
bi9 /general deportment, bommanded respect and 
deference. Those who knew him well, and have de- 
scribed him with mimiite accuracy, tell us that the 
diameter of his head from back to front was uncom- 
monly large, that he had a prominent forehead^ 
aquiline nose, bighly animated* blue eyes, with a 
chin and mouth expressive and comely; his look was 
fixed, his asp0ct thoughtful, and die geuoral traits 
of his'phy^iognomy beidpoke strength i^d activity 
of intellect 

Throughput life he w^s ambitious, of the affabili- 
ty and polite manners of a gentleman; and for bis 
excellence in such accomplishments his friends 
have bestowed upon him no ordinary praises. To 
please in order to instruct was his favourite maxim, 
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and eren in old 9gt he teteined all the gayety and 
attic spirit of converaation which dittii^oiahed his 
early yeara/ 
As a scholar, he traa well versed in ancient and 

9 

modem learnii^, and was fond of podlry and efo- 
quence, widi which he velieyed the seyerity of his 
profiBssional studies, and furnished afaundanoej and 
ornament, to bis style of ccmveisatioti and writing. . 
For his reputation, both literary and professional^ 
he was little iodebt^ to any adventitious benefits 
of fortune. He was endowed wilh good Acuities, a 
penetrating mind, a ready appreh^ision, exttber^^ 
ant imagination, and extraordinary memory, aod. 
these qualities lie improved by a long course of 
unwearied study and diservation. 

As a physician he has left upon the age in which 
he lived, the impress of his character and genius. 
In the minds of his 'own countrymen he holds an 
undisputed pre-eminence, anfl amoiigst fol*eign na-- 
tions it is acknowiedged that the fame pt Syden- 
ham has been rivalled by the glory of R^sh/ 
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(a) General Thomson was bj birth an Irishman.: he emigrat- 
ed at an earl j age to this country, and settled in the vicinity of 
Carlisle, iti ther state jof Penhsjlvania. His intrepidity of char- 
acter qualified him for a frontier settlement, and he was parti- 
cularly active and successful in exploring and locating western 
Junds. He was present, as captain of a company, at the des- 
tructioh of Kiltaning, in 1756t For his ^rvices on the expedi- 
tion against this place he rejBfiixed a $ilver m^dal from the city 
of. Philadelphia. General Thomson possessed all the charac- 
teristics of his nationv^impetuous courage, warmth of friend- 
ship, patriotism, and generoj^ity. He had located, about the 
commencement of ^e revolutionary , war, large tracts of the 
best land in the present state of Kentucky. It is mentioned, 
as a traditionary anecdote,, that when he went to Richmond to 
enter these lands, his loyalty was suspected, ^nd th<p oath of 
allegiance was tendered to him: he refused the oath, preserved 
bisr honour^ but lost his lands; His family never obtained an in- 
demnity, . . 

(6) " In the revolutionary war, the Delaware regiment was 
reckoned the most efficient in the continental army." Ramsay^s 
United States, Vol. 1, p. ^9. This regiment went into active 
service soon after the commencement of the contest, and served 
during the whole war. ^ Courting danger wherever it was to be 
encountered; frequently forming part of a victbrious army, but 
more frequently the companipns of their countrymen in the 
gloom of disaster; — the soldiers pf this regiment fought at 
Trenton and at Princeton, at Brandy wine and at Germantown, 
at Quilfonjl and at Eutaw;ttntil,.at length reduced to a handful 
of brave men, they concluded their services with the war, in the 
glorious termination of the southern campaign; 

(c) In a letter to general Washingtc^, dated January 19th, 
1T7B, Mr. Read observes, " fortune threw some cloths in our 
way, lately, that will be sufficient Yor more than our battalion 
consists of at present, if you do not order otherwise. They were 
taken out of a schooner deserted by her crew, and afterwards 
forced on our shore by the ice. Several of our people, as well as 
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others from Jersey, were busily employed in gntttng her when 
a detachment of the Delaware hattalion, at the request of briga- 
dier Patterson, was sent to take possession of such of lier cargo 
as might be of use to the army.— Cloths and spirits were the 
only 'articles on board her. . \ 

" A dispute arises between the st^te and those who saved the 
goods from the w^eck, as to tfie property. 

*'I apprehend o)hr battalion should haVe the. preference, as to 
such of the cloths as suit their uniforms, and, at the request of 
the field officers, wr#te to general Small wood laying claim to 
it; but he declined to allow it till he had your direction^." 

(d) An eloquent tribute of praise to the statesmen of Dela- 
ware from the lips of the celebrated John Randolph, was de- 
livered on the ^oor of congress, on the S3nd of January^ 182^ 
He made a few preliminary remarks upon the impossibility of 
• keeping apart power and wealth, which, when separated by any 
revolution, seek a re-union by a tendency, true its gravitation^ 
and naturdly as the sexes. It has been so, skid he, from the 
beginning, male and female created he them, and do what you 
will, they mil get together. He went on to observe, that ' he 
looked with some dismay upon the present political prospects 
he saw before us. He saw the old members of the confederacy 
about to be put in the back-ground, tie could see two of the 
members of the old family of the good old thirteen states— Qod 
bless them! — about to be, he woi^ld Dot*say proscribed, but sub- 
mitted to an operation by which they would be deprived of a 
moiety of their representatives on this floon and this, too, m the 
absence,, the ^ecessary absence, of the whole representation of 
one of the states. The state of Delaware, td which he allud- 
ed, had produced many illustrious men, who were eminently 
useful during the revolutionary war, both in th)s cabinet and the 
field. For himself, be was disposed to pay alt tl^^t deference to 
which she was entitled by her gallantry, ability, and, if he might 
so express himself, her weakness; a weakness, however, not in 
nerve, not in the arm nor ii\ the head, but. a weakness in num- 
bers, when compared with thci magnitude of other states. 

Debates ffotise Jiepresentatives, 
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